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FLOATING.* 





BY JULIA DEANE FREEMAN. 
(‘* MARY FORREST.’’) 





Iam floating on the brine 

Of asea which they call ‘‘ Dead” ; 
Little recks this soul of mine 
What is passing—what has fled, 

I am floating, I am floating 

On the sad sea of the Dead ! 


Golden autumn days go by me 
With their misty, mournful eyes, 
Searching deeps that under lie me 
For the life that daily dies : 

Golden sunsets trail their glories 
Grandly o’er the goiden sheaves, 
Chanting runic, rhythmic stories 
Which no soul of mine believes. 
Gold and crimson apples shimmer 
In the gold and crimson leaves, 

But their gold and crimson glimmer 
Never more my soul deceives : 
Spectral moons in dim procession 
Flit across my silent oars, 

Glint my hair with pale impression, 
Vanish by the wooded shores : 
Faces I have loved press on me 
Farewell kisses, as they go 

Up the glittering heights beyond me 
Whence the living rivers flow: 

But I’m floating on the brine 

Of a sea which they call ‘‘ Dead” ; 
Little recks this soul of mine 

What is passing—what has fled ; 

I am floating, floating, floating, 

On the sad sea of the Dead! 


* Hitherto unpublished. 


~~ 


[For the BRooKLYN MaG@AZINE.] 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THACKERAY. 





BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, L. L. D. 





I distinctly remember my first meeting 
with Thackeray. It was upon the occasion 
of his visit to this country in 1855, when he 
had come over to lecture on “The Four 
Georges.” The late George P. Putnam, the 
well-known publisher and accomplished gen- 
tleman, was giving at that time a series of 
charming literary receptions at his hospita- 
ble home in Eighteenth Street, near Stuy- 
vesant Park, New York City. On this par- 
ticular evening, when my acquaintance with 
the eminent English writer began, there had 
assembled in the brilliantly lighted parlors 
an unusually large gathering of literary men 
and women of note to welcome and pay their 
respects to Mr, Thackeray, who had been 
invited. 

I must remark just here that a few days 
previous, upon the morning after Thack- 
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eray’s arrival, the New York Herald con- 
tained a lengthy and well written, but very 
severe editorial upon him. As I now recollect 
it, the article commenced in this way: ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray has arrived in 
this country; William Makepeace Thackeray, 
the writer of a book on ‘Snobs ’—himself the 
Prince of Snobs.” Thearticle attracted con- 
siderable attention, end became the subject 
of much comment; its authorship, whether 
rightfully or not, I sannot say, being attrib- 
uted to Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, at that time 
probably the best informed person on current 
English literature, and one of the brightest 
ornaments of American literary circles. 

While I was enjoying a conversation with 
Thackeray, on the ewning referred to above, 
at the Putnam rece tion, in company with 
several ladies and ge®tlemen, the conversa- 
tion touching mainly*n the merits of Amer- 
ican and English litg ature, as well as upon 
other topics of geneed interest, Mr. Putnam 
advanced, bringing )octor Griswold with 
him, whom he intrdjuced to Thackeray. 
The great English novelist, after acknowl- 
edging the introduct:on with a certain de- 
gree of courtesy, drew himself up to his full 
height, and with an air of self-consciousness, 
exclaimed: ‘Doctor Griswold, I am told 
that you say am asmb. Tell me, do I look 
likeasnob ?” Not in the least discomposed, 
Doctor Griswold looked his querist full in 
the face, and replied ia his low, quiet tone: 
“Mr. Thackeray, I have not as yet printed 
my opinion of you.” This little passage had 
the effect of materiallygubsiding the conver- 
sation into which we hed entered, presently 
becoming only moderately agreeable, and we 
all, I think, felt relieved When it was br ought 
to a close. I confess th) incident left its 
agreeable opinion of Tha’€eray in my mind 
so far as a certain s¢jrassumption and 
conceit were concerned—“yhich a further 
acquaintance with him u5on subsequent 
occasions did not serve ta remove, 

—__-_——=3 0. —_—_—. 
[For the BrooKtyN MaGayng.} 


THE OLD YEOCOMIGQ CHURCH. 


A VISIT TO WASHINGTON’S PL:CE OF WORSHIP. 








BY ELIZABETH OAKEs gwItH. 





There is something impressive in breath- 
ing the air of the old Dominjon ; the oldest 
of all the English colonies ig America ; the 
first to declare itself independent of the 
mother country; the home of the august 
Powhatan, and of the lovelr Pocahontas ; 
the first of all the States to mke a stand for 
Democratic principles, as in the rising of 











Nathaniel Bacon against the tyranny of 
Governor Berkley ; the first home of Kpis- 
copacy in America; and in all things by 
historic record worthy of its name the old 
Dominion, the birth-place of Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry and many another 
worthy whose names are inscribed upon a 
never to be obliterated scroll of fame. 

It was natural to desire to worship in one 
of the old churches in Virginia, whose first 
Episcopal service in North America was 
under green trees ; accordingly my hostess, 
Miss Holley, escorted by 
regimé, Mr. F took carriage early in the 
morning, for a drive of fifteen miles, to 
Westmoreland, that we might kneel under 
a roof beneath which Washington himself 
had knelt. It was a morning to be calendered 
in white—a faint haze of clouds softened the 
intense sunlight, and a stole 
through the overhanging trees, and 
whispered amid the pine tops. Deep shadows 
lay upon ray ines W hone e the faint rustle told 
of quiet waters stealing unseen, but its 
margin marked by the rich coloring of 
verbena and cardinal flower, with here and 
there the glow of wild sunflower, while a 
Sabbath stillness predisposed the mind to 
reminiscences of histeric interest—the times 
came back unbidden of the old heroic period 


a scion of the o!d 





soft breeze 





of the savage man; of the struggling 
colonist—the patridtic era—the mutations 


of opinion and the restored sweetness of all, 
and of nature under a faultless sky, and 
day of entire blessedness, in which the heart 
naturally aspired in iove to the Great Source 
of life and hope and blessedness. 

In Virginia there are no villages such 
as we know at the North, nor do we pass 
picturesque farm-houses with their gables to 
the road, and court-yards glowing with 
honey-suckle, morning-glories, hollyhocks 
and pinks. The dwellings are a long 
distance from the public road, affording 
scarcely a gleam of their sloping roofs, and 
chimneys built on the outside of the house 
wall. ‘These are reached by broad gates 
through avenues of trees, and are surrounded 
by numerous small buildings carefully white- 
washed, in former times known as the 
«< Slave Quarters.” 

Our way led up past several small churches, 
Baptist or Methodist, on three sides sur- 
rounded by woods, toward which tended 
numerous vehicles such as were in common 
use at the North a hundred years ago, all in 
good preservation, driven by somewhat 
shaggy horses, for ‘‘ clipping,” which seems 
to me acruel device, is unknown in Virginia. 
Young men dashed by on slender nags, riding 
well, for the long legs of the men are well 
adopted to that kind of exercise. Sometimes 
a numerous group of colored people glowing in 
white, and ‘decorated i in bright hues were on 
the way to a sheltered in-the-woods meeting- 
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house, from which might be heard the pre- 
luding melody of pleasant-toned voices. ‘The 
Sabbath stillness of people of whatever color 
—the cordial but silent nod, the touch of 
the hat or wave of the hand were in keeping 
with the lovely undertone of Nature in her 
secluded recesses. On our way there were no 
rocky gorges flanked by steep hills at the foot 
of which tumbled anoisy brook asat the North, 
but on the contrary, deep ravines between 
break-neck hills, with not even a pebble to 
grate upon the wheels which were locked with 
chains to hinder a too sudden descent. 
One of these involved the fording of a 
stream of considerable width, and we all left 
the carriage, which Miss Holley and I from 
our ride-path could see nearly in a vertical 
condition, pitching along and adding to our 
wonderment of how Mr. F was likely 
to fare then and there, and through the 
stream lately augmented by the rains. For 
ourselves—the water must be crossed in 
some way despite of laundry and gaiters. 
Turning a sharp angle round the base of a 
gigantic oak, we found ourselves confronted 
by the deep, slow-moving brook, content 
to go smiling onward through its shaded 
way crowned by drooping vines and gorgeous 
flowers. 

One naturally lingered in the silence and 
gloom, before putting foot upon the pre- 
carious log, with its no less precarious balus- 
trade of asingle slender sapling, which must 
be grasped to steady the feet over twenty-five 
feet of water which must be crossed. This 
was soon accomplished, and after a scramble 
up the inevitable hill, we met at the top and 
proceeded onward, not the worse for the 
tramp. We had now proceeded from 
Northumberland County (doubtless named 
by “gentle George Percy,” in honor of his 
family), into W*stmoreland County, always 
into deeper silence, and solitude—over spots 
trodden by conflicting armies, from the times 
of Powhatan, to the war of 1812, when the 
section was held by British troops—but all 
vestige of conflict is now lost in the sweet 
ministry of Nature, intent to hide all that is 
unseemly. ‘There were no farm-houses—no 
vestiges of human life or action. A heavy 
forest growth was on every side—not a mill 
nor house, only a sheltered way amid a 
silence preternatural in this day of hazy sun- 
shine and Sabbath stillness, and then the 
moss-grown walls of the old church of Yeo- 
comico gleamed through the over-hanging 
trees, like some dim sanctuary lost and for- 
gotten in the wilderness. 

» A breathless awe stole over me. <A sense 
of a multitude of dim, shadowy spectres 
leaning from their realm of clouds :—and 
these made the silence audible with mysterious 
voices in a tongue which we have yet to 
learn—a weird mystic’ presence felt, but un- 
seen by human eye ; stately men and beauti- 
ful women of the long ago, amid whom the 
noble figure of Washington moved with the 
majesty of a Zeus, unapproachable and grand. 
I knelt amid the moss-grown stones, as I 
should have knelt in a Druid temple under 
mistletoe symbolism. The grand old church 
was filled with the army of worshippers 
struggling onward to light from the child- 
man up to the man Washington, kneeling 
with child-like simplicity in this cruciform 
altar-place. Never in all my studies of this 
perfect historic hero, had he inspired me 
with such majestic awe as I now saw him 
rise up before me here, as in the olden time, 
in his noble manliness—his genial courtesies 
and simple piety. How natural that such 
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a man, worshipping amid the umbrage of 
giant oaks and pine trees, should, as he did 
in Cambridge, seek a sheltered wood, and 
there, was overheard in fervent prayer for 
this beloved, struggling country. The two 
events are linked in the mind. 

I was pained to see that, though the earth 
slightly heaved from forgotten dust, not an 
inscription could be deciphered, even the 
slab of a tomb lay side-long on the ground, 
its sculptured legend worn nearly smooth by 
wind and rain. 

We were too early for the service, and 
were thus privileged with some converse 
with the pastor, who sympathized with our 
reverence, with this solitary record of the 
past. The bricks of the edifice were brought 
from England, as were also those of the low 
thick wall enclosing asgace of perhaps three 
acres, now fast crumbli gto decay. Linger- 
ing before the entranct, we were told that 
the broad door way of oak was the same 
as was first made at the building of the 
church. Within this great door was a portal 
of ordinary size through which worshippers 
might enter without tae risk of endanger- 
ing the safety of those within, by what 
might have been a too free entrance to savage 
assailants, at a time w¥en men worshipped 
God musket in hand.f Looking up at the 
chiseling of the long ggo, was the tablet of 
stone inscribed, on whfth was the date 1706, 
the same year in whig@ Benjamin Franklin 
was born—twenty-seygn years before the 
advent of our great IBherator Washington, 
and here he, in his rigf manhood, had come 
to worship the man qd, all others saws peur 
et sans reproche, to Whom duty was a law 
never to be evaded. He had stood beneath 
the very trees, gnarledand vast of size which 
now overshsdowed u3, and he had looked 
forth into a solitude more dense than ours 
of to-day. The arches and tracery of long 
Cathedral aisles, which man strives in vain 
to imitate, had appealed to his sense of the 
divinely reverent in him as to us of to-day. 

Making our way under the gloom of 
mighty oaks we descended a path of yellow 
sand and clay, wora to the substance of 
stone by the feet cf. nearly two hundred 
years. Yes, longer, for the red man was 
skilled in all knowkdge of these beautiful 
nooks of his sylv#¥ world, and doubtless 
pointed its way t? the early settlers of Vir- 
ginia. Descendi#g this ravine we came to a 
spring, sparklin’ amid the roots of trees 
that might hay¥ een Titans in their day 
but now crumbPgg with time, and suggest- 
ing the might-"¥ -been even amid trees of 
marvelous propP r1Ons clustering on every 
side. ‘* Beautiful exceedingly” was this 
Egeria of the wilderness, from whose pellu- 
cid fount our ewn Numa had often slaked 
his thirst. Tradition says that he, too, drank 
from an iron ];dle as we did, and poured out 
a libation to the genius Loci. Let me say 
here, we did notdesecrate the sacredness of 
this spring in the desert, by eating a lunch 
there, reserving chis vulgar necessity for the 
common-place cf our carriage on the way 
home, a lunch o- simple cates and grapes and 
figs. ; 

Presently the sound of wheels and feet 
over the turf teld of the gathering congrega- 
tion, and we entered the church. Repairs 
have somewhe changed the interior, but it 
has lost none of its quaint simplicity, and 
the “dim cataedral light” made its rafters 
and ancient e@iling but the more impressive, 
as the refined Pastor, standing beneath, 
uttered, “ 1%th of the month, morning ser- 
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vice,” much in the way his predecessor had 
done in thedays of Washington. There was 
no instrument for music, but the whole con- 
gregation sang, chanted, and responded with 
becoming sweetness and propriety. Virginia 
is the birth-place of Episcopacy in America, 
and though often cited as the ‘‘cavalier 
state” it must be remembered that cavaliers 
were of the Elizabethean stamp, not those of 
Charles the First, they were of the Raleigh 
and Gilbert and Algernon Sidney stamp, men 
of genius and enterprise, whose descendants 
would brook no species of oppression. 

“The County of Westmoreland,” says the 
good Bishop Mead, in his invaluable history 
of the Episcopal church and churches of 
Virginia, ‘‘was the home of the Washing- 
tons, the Lees and Custiss, and called the 
Athens of Virginia, by reason of the worth, 
the talents, and patriotism that adorned it.” 
Where now are the venerable churches? 
Pope’s Creek, Round Hill, Nomini, Leeds, 
where are they? Jeocomico only survives 
the general wreck, and we are tempted to 
say of the old families, mansions and 
churches, fuit I7lwim, et ingens gloria Dar- 
danidum. 

Yeocomico Church is called after the river 
of that name, signifying a slow moving 
water, in Indian vocabulary. The materials 
of which it was built must have been of the 
best quality to resist, as it has done, the bat- 
tering of the elements, and the silent en- 
croachments of mole and bat and lichen so 
potent in the solitudes of Nature. 

To these instruments of decay must be 
added the destructiveness of an armed _ host, 
for in the war of 1812 the church was occu- 
pied by British troops, and the beautifully 
sculptured marble Fount, now restored to its 
sacred office, was used by the officers for a 
punch-bowl. ‘The communion table was 
used as a butchers’ block, but being of heavy 
make was planed down, and still retains its 
place beneath the pulpit, being the same 
placed there at the building of the church. 
This, and the shingles made of cedar upon 
the roof, are coeval with the structure of 
1706. Solong ago as 1814 a gentleman of the 
name of W. L. Rogers, of Princeton, New 
Jersey, in a letter to Bishop Mead, speaks of 
Yeocomico as then most impressive from its 
age and solitary location. He had been with 
a squad of soldiers detached to watch the 
movements of the British fleet on the Poto- 
mac, and for want of any other shelter 
bivouaced in the old Yeocomico Church,then 
a hundred and eight years old, and it would 
seem ‘much in the condition in which it 
appeared tous on the 17th day of August, 
1884. With an imaginative sensibility which 
we could well appreciate, he thus describes 
the impression made upon him as the old 
Yeocomico church opened upon his vision: 
“As soon as I saw it I exclaimed, ‘ There 
is Kirk Aloway! Had it stood for the origi- 
nal picture, as described by the humorous 
poet, it could not have more forcibly im- 
pressed me with awe.” 

If the silence and solitude of 70 years ago 
conjured up the midnight side of the luckless 
Tam O’Shanter, and the gathering warlocks 
and witches, how much more in our day 
when time has deepened, rather than dissolv- 
ed, the impressions of age and remoteness. 
Had not we forded the very running stream, 
or rather crossed the precarious bridge over 
which no watch could go; and which proved 
fatal to the tail of the mare of Tam O’Shanter? 

It may not be amiss to note some peculiar- 
ities which a stranger is apt to observe in 
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visiting a to him strange locality. The elite 
of the county were assembled at Yeocomico 
for worship, and one custom may doubtless 
be traced to a period when, as even now, the 
intercourse was straightened by distance, and 
some peril. I refer to the fact that every 
woman, as she entered, moved quietly to the 
place of her own group of friends and kiss- 
ed each and all, to the number of perhaps 
half a dozen ina pew. The kissed were all 
feminine. I did not see this privilege ex- 
tended to even the smallest boy. The 
women were erect and courteous, and all 
the Virginia men, here and elsewhere, had 
that large development of self-esteem, grow- 
ing naturally from the autocracy of the old 
system of slavery. Every head is rounded, 
even projecting in that region, foreshadow- 
ing the masterful quality to at length assert 
itself in the body politic. 
[For the BROOKLYN MAGAZiNE.] 


IN THE TOMB OF A PRINCESS. 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX. 


BY 


There is a forest on the north side of the 
little valley where the ancient and favorite 
steaming springs of Wiesbaden send their 
curling vapors skyward. ‘The woods go on 
to the crest of the Taunus range of moun- 
tains and their verdure is rich and dense. 
Where the trees seem from the valley to 
form a giant bouquet, there are some gilded 
domes peeping out, like the blossom of some 
curious flower in a cluster of leaves. They 
cap the costly tomb of the beautiful Russian 
princess, the Duchess Elizabeth Michael- 
owna, the beauty of the German baths, who 
died, in 1845, at theage of nineteen. There 
are few tombs so magnificent. The building, 
which is of marble, is shaped like a Greek 
cross, and is capped by four small domes, 
covered with gold leaf, each surmounted by 
a Russian double cross, secured by gilded 
chains, made of long flat links, while in 
the centre, with all of the brilliancy of the 
State house dome in Boston, rises another 
large gilded dome, surmounted by a double 
cross one hundred and ninety feet from the 
ground, hung with festoons of heavy gilded 
chains. Such an oriental structure seems 
curiously placed in the solid German en- 
vironment. Insidethere isa magnificent and 
costly church arrangement where, on Sunday, 
service according to the Greek ritual is per- 
formed by a bearded priest ina high round 
velvet hat, assisted by a male choir, and a 
vizier in along gown. A half million dollars 
has been spent upon this mausoleum, chiefly 
upon the marble lined interior with its orna- 
ments and carvings. 

The chapel is lined with a pale blue marble 
from Nassau, and is ornamented and inlaid 
with white, yellow and grey marble from 
Carrara, the column being curiously veined. 
The wealth of decoration is almost oppressive. 
The altar screen is far costlier than in the 
great cathedral at Cologne. It is exquisitely 
carved, and in its panels are paintings of 
figures of the saints on golden backgrounds. 
A gilded railing cuts off the altar screen 
from the body of the chapel, and upon 
golden standards at either end rest the costly 
enamals and mosaics presented by the 
emperor. A finely wrought iron double gate 
in the centre of the altar screen is inlaid 
with enamels of the virgin and of scenes 
in the Saviour’s life. There is a velvet pall 
behind the gate that shuts off the view 


beyond, toward which the altar splendor 
seems to centre, but the sacristan refuses to 
withdraw the pall, and says (by signs) that 
the priests alone can enter there. The oil 
paintings on the altar screen, which attract 
many visitors, are the gift of the Grand 
Duchess Helena of Russia, and their painter, 
Neff, is remembered by a medallion portrait 
set into the marble wall on a line with similar 
portraits of Hollgarten, the sculptor and 
fresco painter ; Hoffman, the architect, and 
of the Saviour. The paintings include pic- 
tures of Saints Catharina, Helena, Elizabeth 
and Nicholas, the patron saints of the mem- 
bers of the imperial family of Russia living 
at the time that the chapel was built. The 
patron saint of the czar isa handsome Russian 
In mosaic, with an aureole of burnished gold 
on his head. The marble walls are unbroken, 
except by mosaic, until the opening of the 
dome is reached, where there is a collection 
of frescoes as brilliant as a sunburst, repre- 
senting prophets, evangelists and angels 
playing upon various kinds of musical 
instruments. The carved ceiling is dappled 
with rich bits of fresco, and there is a finely 
carved frieze in arabesque pattern, with sym- 
bolical groups of animals stretching along it, 


while the frieze of the dome is adorned with 
little marble angels holding festoons. The 


floor is marble mosaic, but it is covered with 
soft, yielding velvet, for part of the service 
involves a complete prostration of the body 
and a contact between the brow and the 
floor. 

In one circular end of the chapel, screened 
by heavy velvet curtains, there is a sarcopha- 
gus of Carrara marble representing the sleep- 
ing figure of the dead princess—the image 
of a beautiful woman. The delicate treat- 
ment in marble of the lace of her costume 
and the folds of her garments rivets atten- 
tion. ‘The corners of the sarcophagus have 
the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Immortality, and upon the sides are statu- 
ettes of the twelve apostles. There is a skill- 
ful arrangement of light from a dome above 
the pentagonal recess containing the tomb, 
which gives almost a lifelike appearance to 
the recumbent figure. The chapel was built 
by Duke Adolphus, who causes it to be most 
scrupulously guarded. 

The carved oaken doors overlooking the 
terrace facing Wiesbaden are set with glass 
of a deep orange color, through which from 
the chapel interior there is a view that once 
seen can never be forgotton. The tint of the 
glass is transferred first to the luxuriant 
mass of greenery projecting above the edge 
of the ivrrace and rooted on the descending 
slope. The village seems to nestle in a rich 
painting, with its fine towered church, its 
cathedral with open sandstone spires, and the 
red and white nosaic of the synagogue, built 
after the style of the Alhambra. The roll- 
ing hill beyond is suffused with the strange 
tint which also flushes the cloud-mottled sky 
and brings into new relief the streaks of 
golden sunshine. The forests seem painted 
in semi-golden hues, and the long, even 
ridge of trees spanning the hill and lining 
the drive to Biebrich on the Rhine is flecked 
with gold where the sun dances in the leaves. 
Like a serpantine ribbon of silver the Rhine 
shines out in the distance, with the spires 
and domes of Mayence in the background, 
and the long Donnersberg with its dense 
forests hugging the horizon. One might 
look at the picture as at the most famous 
paintings in the old galleries, and then never 





lose the memory of it. 
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The concealed altar, however, still excites 
the curiosity. It is never revealed exceyi at 
worship, and the services are held for: the 
dead and not for the living. The sacristan 
shows a rule that prohibits attendance even 
at the public service, but he admits that 
when the hour of service arrives he allows 
those who come to stand in a little group just 
inside the door. The priest is out of sight, but 
his nasal tones echo in the chapel. ‘There is 
a little group of devout peasants upon the 
mat inside the door. One sad-faced young 
woman in purple falls upon her knees as the 
service progresses, and bends her head over 
repeatedly until it touches the floor, <A 
French countess with her beautiful young 
daughter enter and_ prostrate themselves. 
They purchase candles, which are lighted 
before a picture of our Saviour. A Russian 
lady of rank comes in, in rich costume, 
spangled with jewels, the diamonds in her 
ears being as large as humming birds’ eggs. 
She throws herself upon the floor and beats 
the rugs with her brows. Between these de- 
votions she smiles at acquaintances, and chats 
with the sacristan about the candles which 
she pays to have burned. The peasants are 
pushed aside, and two boys in sailor costume, 
with the Russian emblem upon one sleeve, 
enter, carefully attended by some women of 
rank. Their hair is long and flaxen, and is 
banged in front. They seem to be under- 
going a sort of hot-house treatment, and look 
to the nails to be human exotics. They 
prostrate themselves in earnest worship, and 
seem devout and sacred. <A hidden choir 
sing the responses in deep melodious tones, 
the bassos’ notes rolling in echo about the 
dome. ‘The priest pulls aside the velvet pall 
and appears for a time behind the gates of 
the ikonostas or altar screen, bending before 
the altar again and again. He is heavily 
laden in cloth of gold. He chants in full, 
rich tones while the choir responds. 


Presently the gates are thrown open, and 
there bursts upon the view a stained-glass 
figure of the Saviour with a shepherd’s crook 
in his hand. The countenance is wonderfully 
sweet and tender, and is luminous with a soft 
light that seems to come from the earnest 
eyes. The masterly art of the figure is in the 
impression that it gives of being about to 
speak. The altar before it is dazzling in 
brilliancy. A jewel of unusual size and bril- 
liancy hangs at the centre. The objects of 
worship of the Greek church are covered with 
jewelled cloth of gold. The priest, who has 
a mustache and beard, takes the tall hat from 
his mass of curly locks, and prostrates him- 
self again and again before the altar. He 
brings out a covered urn, and holds it up 
while the peasants cross themselves and drop 
upon the floor, the ladies of rank kiss the 
rugs, and the choir sings an impressive 
chant. ;The priest steps out into the chapel 
and prostrates himself upon the floor. He 
takes up richly bound books set with enamels 
and jewels, and reverently kisses them and 
chants to them. Then he closes the service 
by bringing out a jewelled Greek cross. The 
.ddies of rank step forward and kiss it. The 
youths with banged hair kneel, and the cross 
is pressed to their lips. The priest begins to 
chat familiarly with the countess and her 
pretty daughter, who stand with downcast 
glances, and the service is over. Curious as 
was the ending, where all of the ease and gay 
manner of a Parisian cafe seemed to rule, 
until the sacristan jingled his keys, the 
service was wonderfully solemn and im- 
pressive. 
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SALUTATORY. 





The necessity for the appearance of THE 
BrooKLYN MAGAZINE may not be equally 
apparent to every mind, but that this city 
furnishes the field which it is our purpose to 
occupy, admits, we think, of no question. 
Few cities furnish ground whereon can be 
found a greater host of young men inquiring 
how they shall advance themselves, of others 
who are desirous of helping the former, and 
of multitudes of others who, we feel justified 
in believing, will aid and encourage just 
such an honest and earnest endeavor as that 
which we make in this venture. We do not 
attempt to foreshadow our aims and pur- 
poses, nor put forth any cast-iron programme 
of high sounding promises. The projectors of 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE have but one su- 
preme ambition, and that is to present to its 
readers literature of a representative and in- 
teresting character, building up that which is 
good,thus leaving what should be broken down 
to its own way of disintregation. We simply 
give assurance that whatever is high and ex- 
alted in the different economies which go to 
the building up of public and private wis- 
dom, and to the encouraging of the study 
and acquirement of knowledge and charac- 
ter, will find advocacy and countenance in 
these pages. It is our hope that THE 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE will, whether in its 
infancy or its maturity, be the organ of pro- 
gress in a thoughtful and cultured commun- 
ity, and that whether it may be now tame 
and again bright, it shall always be a witness 
for what is noble and pure in all that is cal- 
culated to enrich the intellect and to exalt 
the character of those who may peruse its 


pages. THE BrookLyN MaGazineE asks 





only for that share of consideration and | 


patronage from intelligent and appreciative 
people which its aims and literary quality 
shall strive to merit, proving itself, month 
by month, the more worthy of the confidence 
of its readers. So, without flourish of 
trumpets or waving of banners, we approach 
our work, hoping for success. 





—Herodotus tells of a people who, daily, 
upon the rising of the sun, heaped invectives 
upon it, shot arrows at it, and threw stones 
as if to punish it for rising. THE Broox- 
LYN MAGAzINE, having just arisen, hopes 
for a more cordial and appreciative reception 
than that ungrateful people accorded the 
eifulgent sun. 

—Our twelve savings banks in their recent 
semi-annual returns present a demonstration 
as to the character, for thrift and frugality, 
of the people of this third city in the United 
States, of which there is every reason to 
feel proud. The figures speak for them- 
selves: Deposits for six months, $15,235,982; 
interest paid, $1,296,060; total amount due 
depositors, $74,093,138 ; total resources, 
$84,519,831; surplus on hand, $10,358,031; 
current expenses, $108,792; number of ac- 
counts, 201,627. It would thus appear that 
one-third of our people have accounts in the 
savings banks; this, too, it should be borne 
in mind, outside of business circles and 
without reference to the accounts of our 
tradesmen with other banks. It is precisely 
figures of the above character that should 
have particular weight with, and receive the 
careful attention of all who cherish an 
interest in the welfare and prosperity of our 
city. 





—It was Archimedes who thought he might 
move the world if he could only gain a pur- 
chase outside of it. Tur Brooktyn MaGa- 
ZINE has a more practical method, which is 
that of assuming a position inside the world 
to move things generally all round it; in the 
accomplishment of which we rely in the dis- 
position of intelligent and truth loving peo- 
ple to co-operate with us. 





—Nothing is at present more pleasant to 
note and contemplate than the renewal of 
activity in commercial circles. That the 
country has just passed through a season of 
depression of business which will long be 
remembered, no one will deny. Not for a 
number of years past have financial securi- 
ties been rated at such low figures as the 
past few months have witnessed, and at 
several periods of the general depression 
were there unmistakeable signs of a threat- 
ening panic. The clouds are, however, 
rapidly passing over, and ouce more is there 
evident on all sides a general resumption of 
business and a renewed confidence in com- 
mercial transactions. Whe the prospects 
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cannot of necessity be as bright as they have 
been in previous years, yet the outlook for a 
brisk and prosperous trade for the approach- 
ing six months cannot be considered other- 
wise than unusually hopeful under the cir- 
cumstances. There is, and will be, a ten- 
dency toward caution and conservatism, 
which is a part of the commercial tendency 
of the time; and this must be expected. 
We cannot reasonably look for a startling 
boom in any of the departments of business, 
but there isa general belief among mer- 
chants capable of 
touched bottom, 


speaking that prices have 
and that we enter upon 
the autumnal months with every good pros. 
pect of improved trade. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 





The recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
Montreal; that of the American Association 
in Philadelphia; that of the Social Science 
Association in Saratoga, and Expositions in 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, all in progress at 
the time when men were in pursuit of leisure 
and rest from the ordinary avocations of life, 
show with what increased intensity of clear- 
ness the light of knowledge is shining upon 
us. Our space is too limited to particularize 
as to the multitude of topics and examples 
which the men of scientific learning have 
studied and elaborated in connection with 
these bodies. The daily newspaper, that 
prince among civilizing agencies, has carried 
to the uttermost parts of the earth reports of 
the transactions at those gatherings, and for 
a year new strides will be made and encour- 
aged; new inventions will supercede old ones; 
new thoughts will lead to the abandonment 
of old convictions; learners will exact more 
at the hands of those who undertake the role 
of preachers or teachers, and the atmosphere 
being clearer and purer, literature, morality, 
religion, polities—everything that has to do 
with the action and the sentiments of men, 
will show that progress has been made. The 
leaders of men, as they are called, cannot 
escape the influence of such tremendous 
enginery. The new impetus will find its 
fruition in fresh demands for the best books, 
and the printing press, the academy, the col- 
lege and the pulpit will all yield homage and 
service to the force which dates its birth in 
this year. We commend. to our readers the 
work of ; these associations. They have left 
for each of us a path in which we may find 
knowledge. Every one with a worthy hobby 
will find somewhere in the work of these 
thinking bodies a tangible contribution in 
his line of enthusiasm. 





Whether he wanders 
among the stars or seeks out the lowly poor, 
whether he sails in upper currents or studies 
city sewage, whether he calculates the 
motions of planets or the ravages of disease, 
he will find help in the deliverances made in 


these conferences. 
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Britamaia. 
[REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
London, Sept. 18, 1884. 

While I duly appreciate and feel honored 
at the prospect of joining the rank and file 
of correspondents which comprise such able 
and distinguished writers as my friends 
Joseph Hatton, George W. Smalley, Lucy 
Hooper, and others, it is by no means a cer- 
tainty that, in consenting to transmit you a 
monthly letter from the world’s metropolis, I 
shall be able at all times to satisfy the taste 
of your intelligent readers, or the spirit of 
severe criticism generally understocd to be- 
long to the journals of your great republic. 
I shall hope to be treated by all with due in- 
dulgence for any shortcomings. 

Meeting Mr. W.'S. Gilbert, a week or two 
since, I entered into conversation with him 
relative to the forthcoming new opera spoken 
of by the press here and in America, and 
asked him when it would probably be brought 
out. He informed me that the published 
reports had been entirely too premature and 
many of them false in their substance ; 
that not a word of the opera had as yet been 
written by him, nor that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
had as much as thought of an air or a bar of 
music for it. He added that he did not ex- 
pect the work to be produced at the Savoy 
Theatre before the first of December, if then. 
Kindly taking me into his confidence, he 
allowed me to read the plot of the new opera, 
and, so far as I could judge from the outline 
of it and the author’s comments, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the new production 
will surpass any of the previous efforts of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The Pall Mall Budget. in a recent issue, 
commenting upon the refusal of the French 
Academy to recognize the literary merits of 
George Sand, says: ‘‘ The French academi- 
cians are not the only people who decline to 
honor the memory of George Sand. Here is 
what Dr. Talmage, the celebrated Brooklyn 
preacher, has to say about her: ‘ Years 
ago, there came forth a French authoress, 
under the assumed name of George Sand. 
She wrote in a style, ardent, eloquent, horri- 
ble in its suggestiveness, damnable in its 
results. Her influence has not yet relaxed, 
and all the bad books we have got from Paris 
within the past five years have been only 
copies of that woman’s iniquity.” There has 
naturally been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion and comment in literary circles here 
as well as elsewhere on the action of the 
French Academy, and many and various are 
the reasons advanced for the decision arrived 
at. M. de Lesseps declares, however, that 
the real reason for excluding George Sand 
from the Academy was ‘that, if a woman 
once got in in ten years, there would be none 
but women in the Academy.” Of course it 
is rather difficult to arrive at the probable 
truth of such a prophesy. 

The orders which Miss Mary Anderson 
instructed should be given to the ushers of 
the Lyceum, on her appearance here this 
month, that no floral tributes should hence- 
forth be carried to the stage for presenta- 
tion to her, has been received with general 
favor and approval by all who have become 
disgusted with the extent to which that prac- 
tice has been carried.” The only persons 
not in accord with this general opinion are 
those individuals who style themselves ‘‘ad- 
mirers ” of the beautiful actress. This class of 
worthies, generally possessed of more money 
than brains, continually increase in numbers, 





and only a few afternoons ago, while accompa- 


nying Miss Anderson on one of heraccustomed | 
drives, she told me how disgusted she had 


become in receiving and opening scores of 
letters by every post, teeming over with declar- 
ations of admiration and, in some cases, af- 
fection. Miss Anderson added that she is 
infinitely more troubled with these self-pro- 
fessed admirers in England than she ever 
was in America, and that they are becoming 
to her an intolerable nuisance by their 
swarming around the door of the theatre 
after the performance and in front of her 
hotel. I may add that Miss Anderson’s tri- 
umphal success continues unabated here, 
crowded houses welcoming her at every per- 
formance. Upon one of my recent visits to 
her, she spoke in high terms of the many 
friends in Brooklyn which she had made 
during her brief residence in your city. 

I received a private letter yesterday from 
a diplomatic friend in Madrid, who bears 
close relations with the young King Alfonso. 
He writes that the king’s health is in a most 
deplorable state, the result of the fast life 
he is leading, and says the opinion is general 
throughout Spain that if Alfonso continues 
his destructive habits he cannot live much 
longer. ‘To all who have watched with any 
degree of interest the career of this young 
potentate, this statement will not be surpris- 
ing. It has been. my privilege to personally 
meet Alfonso on two different occasions. He 
is a fine, manly-looking young fellow, of con- 
siderable intelligence. He is, too, a most 
interesting talker, possessed of very agree- 
able manners; and that his habits of life 
should be the means of perhaps leading him 
to an early grave, is therefore all the more to 
be regretted. In one respect, his decease 
would be fortunate for Spain, but not in an- 
other, as the Austrian queen, Christine, is 
decidedly unpopular in Madrid and in fact 
throughout Spain, and her regency, my 
friend writes, it is generally believed might 
be the signal for a hostile demonstration. 

Why it is that the English press should so 
suddenly print such a vast deal of matter 
about the appearance and manners of the 
American girl, is a question which has oc- 
curred, I think, to many persons, and finds 
no satisfactory answer. That she is the peer 
of the British girl all England knows, al- 
though it has never made the acknowledg- 
ment in so many words. The World, of this 
city, started the discussion with a very pre- 
judiced and unflattering article, in which a 
host of defects in the American girl were 
pointed out and enlarged upon. ‘The Ameri- 
vans here did not relish the spirit of the 
article principally on account of the many 
falsehoods which it contained ; and several 
replies were sent to the editor for publica- 
tion, but which, for reasons probably best 
known to himself, he never allowed to be 
published. TZruth, however, has taken up 
the defense, and prints a highly flattering 
and complimentary article, in which are de- 
scribed the many virtues of the American 
girl. Zruth portrays her as sweet, attractive, 
intelligent,and modest without prudery; while 
the World represents her as conceited, ill- 
bred, devoid of ambition save to get into 
society, ignorant, and finally closes with the 
assertion that she disowns her own 
country when away from it. These, 
as you will observe, are widely different por- 
traits, and were we here not so thoroughly 
and happily acquainted with the subject, 
some, I fear, might be led to believe in there 
being a single grain of trvth contained in 
the World article. OXFORD. 





Anecdotal. 


‘Out of *** anecdotes, fragments of stories ***, we do save 
and recover somewhat from the deluge of time.’’—Lord Bacon. 

It is often the case that a parent fails to 
discover the genius which hes hidden in 
his son. This appeared to have been the case 
with the father of Robert Morris, the great 
financier and statesman, who, accusing his son, 
when very young, of a tardiness in learning, 
asked him why he did not advance more 
rapidly. ‘‘ Why, sir,” was Robert’s excuse, 
**T have learned all that the master could 
teach me.” 

The story is told of Baron de Steuben 
that noticing a bomb shell about to burst 
immediately in front of him on the battle- 
field, he leaped into a ditch which happened 
to be near by. It was the same circumstance 
which prompted Anthony Wayne, who was 
close by, to do likewise, falling lengthwise 
on the prostrate Baron, who exclaimed: ‘‘Ah, 
my dear fellow, I know you are always good 
at covering a retreat.” 

Some years ago London omnibuses were 
prohibited by law from carrying more than 


twelve persons during any single trip. On 
one occasion the driver of an omnibus, 


already containing the allowable number, 
upon being hailed by a person on the street, 
cried out to the passengers in his coach: 
‘*Are you all full inside?” to which a thin, 
squeeking voice replied: ‘‘ I don’t know how 
it is with the rest of ’em, but that last piece 
of pudding did the business for me.” The 
voice was that of Charles Lamb, the great 
humorist. 

The following anecdote is related of the 
Quaker minister Elias Hicks, from whom the 
Hicksites adopted their name, and_ illus- 
trates the conscientiousness of this eminent 
member of the Society of Friends: He 
was informed by his son-in-law that a man 
who owed them both had become a bank- 
rupt, ‘‘ but,” said the son, ‘‘ he has secured 
thee and me.” ‘‘ Has he secured all?” in- 
quired the old man. On receiving a reply in 
the negative, he said, ‘‘ That is not right,” 
and he insisted upon the creditors placing 
him and his son-in-law on the same footing 
with others. 


Mark Twain tells this story of Sir. Bergh: 
A lady was talking with Mr. Bergii one day, 
and chanced to speak of a friend of hers 
who had lately been traveling out West. In 
crossing the frontier it became necessary 
that the father, mother and three children 
should cross a somewhat swollen ford. 
Their only beast of burden was a mule, so 
the father placed two of the children on its 
back, then plunged in and led the beast in 
with him. It swam obediently behind him, 
and all reached the other shore in safety. At 
the man’s bidding the intelligent mule re- 
turned to where the mother and child were 

raiting to cross. The mother, fearing to 
put too heavy a burden on the already tired 
animal, put only the child upon its back, 
bade him hold fast, and, with a prayer, led 
the animal to the water’s edge. They plung- 
ed in, swam bravely for a time, then were 
seen to struggle and go down. 

‘‘Oh, think, Mr. Bergh,” said the excited 
and pitying lady; “‘just think what must 
have been the feelings of that mother as she 
saw her darling child lost in the depths of 
that black water!” 

«‘True, oh, too true,” sighed Mr. Bergh; 
‘hut did you ever think, my dear lady, what 
must have been the feelings of the mule?” 
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Recent Important Publications 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. | 


By the Duke of Argyll. author of the ‘Reign of 
Law,” etc. Authorized American Edition. Pop- 
ular Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

“To all scholars and students of the fundament- 
al truths of the universe, this work will be found 

rofitably suggestive, if not found convincing.” 

N. E. Journal of Education, Boston. 
A HISTORY OF THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. 

By Anton Gindely, Professor of German History 
in the University of Prague. Translated by An- 
drew Ten Brook, recently Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Sec- 
ond Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps and Illus- 
trations. Cloth, $4. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
EUROPE. 

A series of Essays by representative European 
Women on the Status and Progress of Woman’s 
Work in connection with the Suffrage, Education, 
Medicine and Industrial Pursuits. Edited by 
Theodore Stanton. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


In the Trans-Atlantic Series. 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


By Oswald Crawford. 
cloth, $1. 


*,*Putnam’s new catalogue sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 


HARPER S MAGAZINE One Year, $4 00 


i6mo, paper, 50 cents ; 


HARPER'S WEERLY... << . ‘i 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAAR... 600.0000 sii 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, ES 2 00 


(SS HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


 MURRAY’S 
CARROLL PARK LIBRARY, 


000 Court Street, South Brooklya, 


Five Cents for one book, Three Days or less ; Two Cents for 
each additional day. Ten Cents per Vol. per Week ; $1 25 for 
Three Months ; $4.50 per Year. All the New Books and Mag- 
azines. 








Brooklyn’s Representative Periodical. 


The Brooklyn Magazine 
Published the First of Each Month. 


A Monthly Periodical for the Entertain- 
ment and Instruction of the People. De- 
voted to the Interests of Literature, Society, 
the Drama, Military, ete. 


SINGLE COPIES, - - 10 CENTS. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, - $1.00. 


OFFICE: 
106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 


Every description of Newspaper, Book 
and Job Printing, Engraving, and Book- 
binding performed by the Brooxtyn Maga- 
ziInE JoB Printing Department with 





accuracy, dispatch, and at reasonable prices. 


Literature. 


“Books are the food of youth, the deiight of old age; the orna- 
ment of prosperity: the refuge and comfort of adversity ; they 
are companions by night.—Cicero. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


—Dean Bradley’s two daughters are pre- 
paring a handbook to Westminister Abbey. 


—Mr. Richard B. Kimball is nearing the 
completion of his new volume, ‘ Strange 
Stories.” 


—The announcement is made that Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth is engaged writing 
her sixty-sixth novel. 


—Miss Phelps’ ‘‘ Beyond the Gates” has 
reached its twentieth thousand, and is still 
meeting with a large sale. 


—The manuscript of ‘‘Gath’s” novel, 
‘**The Entailed Hat,” was cut down more 
than one-half before it was published. 


—The only hymn ever written by Louisa 
M. Aleott will be contributed by that lady 
to the forthcoming work, ‘‘Woman in 
Sacred Song.” 


—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly issue an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works in seven vol- 
umes, in their bright and famous ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour Series.” 


—White, Stokes & Allen have in press, 
and will shortly publish, a new edition from 
new plates, of Milton’s immortal ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” with Dore’s masterly illustrations. 


—An illustrated holiday edition of George 
Eliot’s complete poems, in royal octavo, 
with sixteen full page illustrations drawn 
expressly for the work, is announced. 

—The forthcoming volume on ‘“ The 
Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” soon to 
be published by the Harpers, will be based 
on family documents and recollections of 
personal friends. 


—Several valuable and hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by Poe to Mr. Lowell 
will add interest to the life of the former, 
now being written for the American Men-of- 
Letters-Series. 

—Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard says of 
Swinburne: ‘ He has great poetic gifts, but 
he is not a great poet; for no man can be a 
great poet who is not a wise and solid thinker, 
and whose language is not large and direct.” 


—‘*Our Great Benefactors,” a series of 
biographies of eminent men and women by 
Samuel Adams Drake, is announced for early 
publication by Roberts Brothers of Boston, 


—A tour through the most romantic parts 
of the Catskill Mountains, together. with 
their legends and traditions, will form the 
substance of a handsomely illustrated work 
soon to be issued by the Putnams, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Land of Rip Van Winkle.” 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon pub- 
lish a volume comprising biographical 
sketches of thirty of the most distinguished 
American writers, each paper to be accom- 
panied with a handsome portrait of the 
subject. 

—During his recent trip abroaf Mr. 
Aldrich perfected arrangements with Mr. 
Henry James and Mrs. Oliphant, by which 
the former will contribute a serial story and 
the latter a novel of English life to the 
Atlantic Monthly during the coming year. 


THE BRCOKLYN MAGAZINE. 





—The October Book Buyer is the largest 
number ever presented to its readers, con- 
sisting of forty pages and contains a vast 
amount of valuable and interesting literature. 
The Book Buyer is without question, the 
leading and most reliable literary authority 
in America. 


—It is gratifying to learn, as we do, of 
the great success which is attending the 
recently published ‘‘ History of Kings 
County and Brooklyn.” No work more de- 
servedly merits the patronage of all Brook- 
lynites who have any interest in the history 
of the city of their residence, and nowhere 
can such persons find evidences of more 
thorough literary ability and conscientious 
labor than in Dr. Stiles’ monumental vo!- 
umes. As a work of historical literature it 
stands unrivaled. 


ite 


MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 

**Moral Character on Politics,” a paper 
by President J. H. Seelye, opens the October 
number of The North American Review. 
President Seelye’s article is very timely, 
which fact, together with the importance of 
the topic discussed, and the able manner in 
which it is handled, will tend to make it 
a paper of unusual interest. All the remain- 
ing articles in this excellent magazine are 
full of merit and interest, especially that 
of Dr. Sessop’s, entitled, ‘Why I wish to 
visit America.” 





Francis Parkman describes, ‘‘ The Battle 
of Lake George,” in the October A/lantic, 
and the highly interesting manner in which 
the paper is written, makes it the feature 
of the magazine. Dr. Holmes’ new poem 
«* Ave,” a prelude to “ Illustrated Poems,” 
shows no failing in the poetical abilities of 
its gifted author, notwithstanding the 
seventy-five years which he is carrying on 
his shoulders. George Houghton contributes 
an exceedingly readable article on ‘‘ Washing- 
ton and his Companions viewed Face to 
Face,” and together with Louise Imogen 
Guiney, who writes of ‘* An English Literary 
Cousin,” shares the additional honors of the 


October number. The remaining papers 
possess each their individual merit and 


interest, especially the ably written review 
of Mr. Scudder’s ‘* Life of Bayard Taylor,” 
than which there could be no better. The 
editor himself adds much interest to the 
October number by his very entertaining 
article descriptive of Wordsworth’s home in 
** Contributors Club.” 

Mr. D. B. Banta’s illustrated article on 
the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior, forms 
the opening paper of the October Lippincott. 
Miss Tincker’s beautiful novel *‘* Aurora” 
continued and grows in interest and 
beauty with each -succeeding instalment. 
Mr. Coleman concludes his ** Personal Rem- 
iniscences of Charles Reade,” which has 
proved so entertaining to the admirers of the 
late novelist, as well as all those appreciative 
of true merit in literature. Elizabeth G. 
Marston and Caroline R. Corson both con- 
tribute short serials, and with the usual 
literary criticisms, short essays and salma- 
gundi, prose and poetical, the number fur- 
nishes a large supply of pleasant and in- 
structive reading matter, and several hours 
of profitable entertainment. 


is 


The October issue of The Electic produces 
Professor Seeley’s able paper on ‘* Goethe ” 
as its opening article. Numerous as have 
been the past sketches written of the great 
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German poet, none have had embodied in 
them that clear exposition of the poet’s 
character given by Professor Seeley. Al- 
though there will be different opinions as 
to the views advanced in Lucien Wolf’s 
article on ‘* What is Judaism ? A Question 
of To-Day,” all, we think, will acknowledge 
the force and ability of the author’s logic. 
‘“*Tommy,” the capital satirical story which 
found so much favor with the readers of 
Blackwood, also appears in the Electic, and 
constitutes in all, with the various other 
articles of interest, an exceedingly readable 
number. 

A charmingly illustrated and well written 
article on ‘*'The Home of Hans Christian 


October Harper’s, and abounds with interest- 
ing points and descriptive scenes of Copen- 
hagen and Thorwaldsen. The seventh of 
Mr. Boughton’s delightful series of papers 
on ‘‘ Artist Strolls in Holland” seems to 
be better than any of the previous ones. 
While Mr. Boughton has had a beautiful 
scenic country for his subject, few could 
have done it that justice which he has, and 
with equal skill. His papers for several 
numbers past have been the most eagerly 
sought after contributions of the magazine, 


and never was interest more befittingly 
centred. The story of the life of an old 


negro told in a very interesting manner, 
forms the substance of another article on 
“My Life as a Slave,” by Anne Porter. 
The above enumerated articles are in them- 
selves sufficient to lend interest to any 
magazine, and the October number of Har- 
per’s, can be set down as fully up to the 
high-water mark which this periodical has 
reached and will, we hope, long maintain. 

It is difficult to conceive how the art 
of drawing and illustrating can be brought 
to a higher degree of excellence and finish 
than that which it has reached at the present 
day. Let us take, for example, the hand- 
somely executed illustrations presented to 
the readers of the October Century magazine. 
Whether it be in the dreamy poetical counten- 
ance of Austin Dobson, or the strong features 
of Rosa Bonheur, the artists have done their 
work well. There cannot be, there is no 
room for improvement. The same may be 
said of the thirteen finely executed works 
of pictorial art which adorn the first pages 
of this magazine throughout the article, 
‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Army Life,” as 
well as those which are scattered through 
the sketch of Rosa Bonheur and Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s instructive article, ‘‘ Social Conditions 
in the Colonies.” For literature, entertain- 
ing and delicious, the October Century fur- 
nishes an array seldom equaled—with which 
the most exacting could not find fault, Mr. 
Cable’s, “‘ Dr. Sevier” is at last concluded. 
While this story is well written, and shows 
unmistakable evidences of the Southern 
novelist’s peculiar ability, it has proved too 
long to remain interesting for magazine 
readers, and many will be glad that it has 
reached its end. ‘The Price I Paid for a 
Set of Ruskin,” is so clever that no one 
should fail to read it. 


a4 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. T. T., GonE TO TExAs. LETTERS FROM 
Our Boys. Epitep By Tuomas HuGues. 
This volume consists of letters written by 
Mr. Hughes’s three nephews, William, 
Gerard, and Henry Hughes. Inthe narrative 
the first of the boys is called Willy, the 





| Shearing, herding, and all the duties en- 
cumbent upon those who adopt the lives of 


| by 


Andersen,” the eminent novelist, opens the | YY, ; : ‘ thane 
written with no idea of publication, and are 


.to receive them in this permanent form. 





second Chico, while the third, owing an | 
excessive fondness for books and science, 

has been given the nickname of *‘ Doctor.” 
The letters are all descriptive of ranch life 
Texas, into which vocation, the three young 
men entered, ‘‘ Willy” having started ahead 
of his other two brothers who afterwards 
joined him. Although busily engaged in 


ranchers, the young men devoted their idle 
moments from books which they had brought 
with them from England, to a continuance 
of the studies which, owing to reverses of 
the father, they were compelled to relinquish | 
for a time at home. The letters written 
these youthful fortune-hunters were 


therefore devoid of that style which might 
otherwise have entered into them, had it 
been the original intention of preserving 
them in book form, The letters are all | 
written in a manly, practical style, and have | 
made a volume which to all young men | 
contemplating the adoption of ranch life 
in the far West, will prove of inestimable | 
value. They are brimful of practical details, | 
and afford a clear insight into a life which, 
though not as dainty as a profession, many 
of our city young men might well adopt with 
considerable profit both to themselves and 
their purses. [New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1 vol., $1.25. Brooklyn: George J. 
Swayne. ] 


In PARTNERSHIP. STUDIES IN STORY 
TELLING, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS AND | 
H. C. Bunner. There has recently sprung 
up a renewed interest in the short story. For 
years past publishers have held themselves 
aloof from collecting the many bright and 
delightful stories of any single writer, ex- 
perience teaching them that the short story, 
while relished and appreciated when pro- 
duced in a magazine, does not find the 
same popular favor when produced in a 
collection in book form. This feeling seems, 
however, destined shortly to be entirely re- 
moved as has been illustrated in the large 
sale which has attended the brilliant series of 
“* Stories by American Authors” recently be- 
gun. It was probably this change of public 
sentiment that has induced the Messrs. 
Scribner to issue Mr. Matthews and Mr, 
Bunners entertaining stories in book form. 
No two writers, and we include the brilliant 
partnership of Besant and Rice, have given 
to the readers of fiction more delightful and 
thoroughly entertaining literature in their 
particular line, than have the authors of the 
volume under consideration. All of the 
stories, with the exception of Mr. Bunner’s, 
“A Letter and a Paragraph” have been 
previously printed, but many will be glad 


Mr. Bunner’s new sketch alluded to has, in 
exquisite pathos and sublime delicacy, pro- 
bably never been excelled by any writer, and 
were it the only story embodied in the 
volume, it would be worth the full price 
of the book. Mr. Bunner’s quaint and 
dainty story ‘‘ Love in Old Clothes” also 
appears in this volume, as does the unique 
and highly clever story, ‘‘' The Documents 
in the Case” by both authors. Mr. Mat- 
thews’ skillful pen is represented in three 
0 fhis own stories, chief among which, in 
interest, is his highly fantastic tale, ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Glass.” ‘In Partnership” is a rich 
casket of delightful and exquisite stories. 
[New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1 





vol., $1.00. Brooklyn: George J. Swayne. ] 


STUDIES IN STORY TELLING. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS and H. C. 
2mo. $1.00. 


IN PARTNERSHIP: 


INNER. 1 vol, 


The Srortes by American <Av- 
THORS have now become a standard 


| serles, recognized as a comprehensive 


library of the best short stories in 
American literature. There are six 
volumes published, containing thirty- 


| four stories by thirty-two of the best- 
_ known writers, filling more than one 


thousand pages. ‘The volumes are 
handsomely bound in cloth, and are 
sold separately for fifty cents each; 
the complete set costs three dollars. 
The books are for sale at all book 
stands everywhere. <A detailed list 
will be sent on application to the 


| publishers. 


THE BOOK-BUYER. A Monthly 


| Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 


Subscription, 50 cents per annum. Send for 


sample copy. 

‘** The Book-Buyer’ is an honest, diligent, and capable ex- 
positor of current literature at a low price, keeping the reader 
abreast with the best works of the best authors, and supplying 
an interesting miscellany of information and criticism.”’— 
Literary World. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





JAMES MADISON. 


Vol. X of ‘‘ American Statesmen” Series. 
Snyder Howard Gay. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By 





Captains of Industry ; 


Or, Men of Business who did something besides 


| Making Money. A book for young Americans. By 


James Parton, author of Lives of Franklin, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Voltaire, &c. With several por- 
traits. 16mo, $1.25. 

A thoroughly interesting book, teliing graphic- 
ally the story, of the lives of Peter Faneuil, Elihu 
Burritt, Sir Christopher Wren, Gerrit Smith, 
Horace Greely, Sir Moses Montifiore, Peter Cooper, 
and forty other men of mark in various callings. 
Every boy in America ought to read it, and men 
will find it exceedingly engaging. 


Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 


Being a classified collection of the chief con- 
tents of the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” from 1731 
to 1868. Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F. 
S.A 


This library will reproduce the most important 
and permanently interesting portions of the two 
hundred and twenty-four volumes of the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” which has been a notable gath- 
erer of antiquarian and other curious facts. The 
editor will arrange and classify this mass of valua- 
ble material in fourteen volumes, of which the first 
two are now ready. 

I. Manners and Customs. 
II. Dialect, Proverbs and Ward-Lore. 

Price in cloth $250 a volume; in Roxburgh, 
$3 50; a large paper addition (limited to 50 copies), 
Roxburgh, $6. : 
.*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
11 EAST}17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ws cab «s 
Salmaguad. 

“ In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one 
thing with other things put together .”’- Littleton. 








* 





Dr. James Freeman Clarke writes: ‘‘ Lin- 
coln’s humanity and sympathy were very 
great. There was a story told me by his 
Attorney General to this effect. One day 
when he met Mr. Lincoln to consult him on 
some point, the officer on guard came inand 
said, ‘Your Excellency, there is a poor 
woman outside crying. She has been there 
two or three days, asking if she cannot see 
you.’ ‘Let her come in,’ said Lincoln. 
She came in and said, ‘Oh, Mr. President, 
I have three sons in the army, am a 
widow. I had one son at home and now he 
is dead. Won’t you lend me one of my sons 
to carry on my farm and help support me?’ 
‘Well,’ said Hincoln, ‘I have three child- 
ren; it does seem as though you ought to 
have one—where is your son?’ ‘Qh, sir,’ 
said the woman, ‘ he is with the army at 
Fredericksburg.” ‘What is his name and 
with what command is he?’ When he had 
learned these facts he sat down and wrote an 
order for his discharge. She blessed him 
and took the paper and was going out when 
Lincoln said, ‘Where are you going?’ 
‘Please, sir, I am going directly to Fred- 
ericksburg to get my son.’ ‘How do you 
expect to get through the lines to find him?’ 
‘The Lord will take care of that,’ said the 
woman, ‘so long as I have your paper.’ 
‘Ido not know,’ said Lincoln, ‘ whether 
it is necessary to trouble the Lord abeut it; 
I can attend to that myself.” So he sat 
down and wrote an order passing her 
through the lines, and directing every one 
to give her the help she needed. ; 

A gentleman who was in the office of 
Secretary Stanton told me that when any 
soldier had committed an offence for which 
he was sentenced to death by the Court 
Martial, the sentence was never executed till 
the proceedings of the court had been revis- 
ed both by Stanton and Lineoln. Then it 
almost always happened that Lincoln wish- 
ed to commute, and Stanton to execute 
the sentence. Stanton once said, ‘ Mr. 
President, you think you will be doing an 
act of mercy in pardoning this man, (who had 
disobeyed orders, deserted in battle, or com- 
mitted some outrage on peaceful citizens) it 
is not mercy, it is cruelty. For every such 
rascal pardoned a hundred good and honest 
soldiers will be killed.” ** It may be so,’ 
replied Lincoln; ‘but then that is only a 
possibility; but if I let this man be shot it 
will be a certainty that I have allowed the 
death of one soldier.’ ” , 


—————s 0 o-—__—__ 


THE ADOPTED CHILD OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 





Deprived of the happiness of giving an 
heir to the crown, the Queen endeavored to 
interest herself in the children of the people 
of her household. She had long been de- 
sirous to bring up one of them herself, and 
to make it the constant object of her care. 
A little village boy, four or five years old, 
full of health, with a pleasing countenance, 
remarkably large blue eyes and fine light 
hair, got under the feet of the Queen’s 
horses, when she was taking an airing in a 





calash through the hamlet of Saint Michel, 
near Louveciennes. The coachman and 
postilions stopped the horses, and the child 
was rescued without the slightest injury. 
Its grandmother rushed out of the door of 
her cottage to take it; but the Queen, stand- 
ing up in her calash and extending her arms, 
called out that the child was hers, and that 
destiny had given it to her, to console her, 
no doubt, until she should have the happi- 
ness of having one herself. ‘* Is his mother 
alive?” asked the Queen. ‘* No, madame; 
my daughter died last winter, and left five 
small children upon my hands.” ‘* Then,” 
said the Queen, ‘I will take this one and 
provide for all the rest; do you consent?” 
‘* Ah, madame, they are too fortunate,” re- 
plied the cottager; ‘‘but Jacques is a bad 
boy. I hope he will stay with you!” The 
Queen, taking little Jacques upon her knee, 
said that she would make him used to her; 
and gave orders to proceed. It was necessary, 
however, to shorten the drive, so violently 
did Jacques scream and kick the Queen and 
her ladies. 

The arrival of Her Majesty at her apart- 
ments at Versailles, holding the little rustic 
by the hand, astonished the whole house- 
hold; he cried out with intolerable shrill- 
ness that he wanted his grandmother, his 
brother Louis, and his sister Marianne,— 
nothing could calm him. He was taken away 
by the wife of a servant, who was appoint- 
ed to attend to him as nurse. The other 
children were put toschool. Little Jacques, 
whose family name was Armand, came back 
to the Queen two days afterwards; a white 
frock trimmed with lace, a rose-colored sash 
with silver fringe, and a hat decorated with 
feathers were now substituted for the woolen 
cap, the little red frock, and the wooden 
shoes. The child was really very beautiful. 
The Queen was enchanted with him; he was 
brought to her every morning at nine o’clock; 
he breakfasted and dined with her, and 
often even with the King. She liked to call 
him my child, and lavished caresses upon 
him, still maintaining a deep silence respect- 
ing the regrets which constantly occupied 
her heart. This child remained with the 
Queen until the time when Madame was 
old enough to come home to her august 
mother, who had particularly taken upon 
herself the care of her education.—Madame 
Campan. 


—< ¢ e—_____- 


WHO TO MARRY. 





Our public journals teem with incidents of 
domestic troubles. Divorce is getting to be 
about as much an institution as marriage. 
The causes of this are found in the sickly 
sentimentalism of our so-called story papers, 
the representation of artificial life in the 
scenes of the stage and want of proper in- 
struction as to life’s duties and responsibili- 
ties from the pulpits. If ever the circum- 
stances demanded a free, bold utterance in 
respect to the ills or the married relation it 
is at the present time, and we need expect 
no better state of things in domestic life till 
the pulpit, the press and the stage unite in 
turning the tide in a better direction. 

First, it isa mistake for young people to 
marry simply for beauty. Beauty often is 
only skin deep, and serves as veneering to 
cover up a deformed heart and soul. Some 
of the most homely persons we have met are 
inwardly the most beautiful. Such was 
Annie Steele, the tender poetess of England. 





| 


| marry along, full purse. 


Such was Watts, the great poet, of whom a 
lady said that she admired the jewel but ab- 
horred the casket. Seek, then, fora partner 
in life who possesses the inner beauties of vir- 
tue, truth and true affection. Such will 
cause the countenance to be all radiant, not 
with cosmetics, but with that which will 
abide amid the stern realities of life. 

It is a mistake to marry simply for social 
position. This marrying of surroundings 
rather than a partner is the bane of mar- 
ried life. For a young man to marry from 
such a base motive is simply to add one to 
the family, but that one is often a consum- 
mate fool, and a cat and dog life is general!!y 
the consequence. ‘Those who marry simpiy 
external surroundings deserve nothing bet- 
ter than a selfish, calculating, designing 
woman, who will shoot missiles of anguish 
and sorrow into their souls all through life. 
Young men in seeking a wife should look 
only at the individual. Internal qualities, 
not external circumstances, should influence 
them. A girl who helps her mother cheer- 
fully, cares for her brother and is kind and 
affectionate to her -father is one to make a 
loving wife. A young man who loves and 
cares for his sister generally has a tender, 
loving regard for his wife. With such there 
may be glittering surroundings, but beneath 
that is the ring of the true metal, which 
sounds more sweet and harmonious as life 
progresses. 

Motives of wealth too often operate in the 
selection of life partners. ‘This is the case 
in respect to both sexes. ‘* Did she marry 
well?” is often asked—that is, did she 
No matter how 


| honest, industrious, respectable he may be. 





There are no terms strong enough to ex- 
press contempt for any two-legged creature 
who, not having inherited wealth and not 
having brains enough to make it, will go to 
work with cold deliberation to marry it. 
This having one eye on a woman and the 
other on her purse is base hypocrisy. Them- 
istocles said he would rather marry his 
daughter to a man without money than to 
money withont the man. A true man lives 
for his wife rather than on her. Indepen- 
dence is the prime idea of true manhood. 
Barter this away by living on your wife's 
money and you become simply a serf. 

In the practical duties of daily life the 
poor creature who married money and has 
to live on it undergoes a terrible crucifixion. 
Married life to him is anything but a para- 
dise. He is always the fawning sycophant 
or the self-willed tyrant, and in either case 
the difficulty increases. The trouble was 
not so much in theact of marriage on his 
part as in the motive which prompted it. 
He did not sow affection, hence he did not 
reap it; but he sowed a sordid selfishness 
which produced an abundant crop of sorrow, 
strife and regret. 

Young men, banish all ideas of marrying 
wealth! Earn it, then you will appreciate it 
and know how to save it. If you cannot 
bring a dowry of gold to a wife, bring her a 
pure heart and an untarnished reputation. 
Bring her what a Greek maiden once said 
she would bring to her husband, ‘‘ what gold 





cannot purchase—a heart unspotted and 
virtue without astain, which is all that 
descended to me from my parents.” Get 


a wife who has what Dr. Watts calls ‘‘wealth 
above what earth can grant and lasting as the 
mind.” Then will married life be pleasant 
and agreeable, and the end be peaceful and 
triumphant. 
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individualities. 


“Hark ye! and mark them well, for now they deal in personal- 
ities.” 








—General J. Meredith Read is the only 
American with whom the Prince of Wales 
sustains an intimate running correspondence. 


—The London Literary World refers to 
the Hon. William M. Evarts as ‘‘ an Ameri- 
can author of long sentences.” 


—Miss Emma Thursby has arrived in 
Norway, and will shortly join Mrs. Ole Bull 
at Lyso, near Bergen, whose hospitality she 
will enjoy for several weeks. 


—Robert Toombs, at sixty-seven, - still 
worships the memory of the confederacy. 
He lives in magnificence, is wealthy, and 
engages himself in no work of any character. 


—Mr. Robert Buchanan, the English poet 
and author of various works more or less 
meritorious, has come to this country to take 
the measure of American taste for the drama: 
doubtless to return home and write a book 
on the subject. 


—General Wolseley, of the British Army, 
declares Lee to be not only the superior of 
all the American generals, but says that he 
was the equal of any one of ancient or mod- 
ern times. General Wolseley thinks General 
Grant the next greatest American soldier. 


—Lord Byron’s money troubles are related 
very fully in a series of his letters published 
in The Atheneum. ‘1 suppose it will end,” 
he writes to Hanson, ‘‘in my marrying a 
Golden Dolly or blowing my brains out; it 
does not matter which, the remedies are 
nearly alike.” 


—Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, is of 
medium size and quite broad. He cares 
little or nothing for dress, and delights in 
wearing a drab stiff hat and a suit of clothes 
none the better for wear. The great elec- 
trician was devotedly attached to his wife, 
and her recent death is clearly visible in his 
actions. 


—Franklin was married at twenty-one; 
Mozart at twenty-five; Byron, Washington, 
Wellington, and Bonaparte at twenty-seven ; 
Peel at thirty-two; Wadsworth at thirty- 
three; Wilberforce at thirty-eight; Luther at 
forty-two; Addison at forty-four, and old 
Parr, for the third time, at one hundred and 
two. 

—Washington Irving, while a boy, was 
fond of novelty, and frequently indulged in 
solitary strolls in the country to observe the 
varied aspects of nature, and to wander 
along the wharves or into the by-places of 
New York city, studying the peculiarities of 
men. 


—M. Jules Verne is now about fifty years 
old; a gentleman of rather more than the 
average weight, with iron-gray hair and 
mustache. He is an agreeable social friend, 
and particularly attached to M. Dumas. It 
is not generally known that M. Verne was a 
collaborateur with the latter author for a 
considerable part of his early life. 


—Mrs. E. P. Terhune (‘‘Marion Harland’) 
proposes to inaugurate, during the coming 
Winter, a series of church and literary re- 
ceptions in her new and charming Brooklyn 
home. The literary receptions promise to 
be unusually brilliant, it being the intention 





of the hostess to make them in many partic- 
ulars, a revival of the famous literary gather- 
ings of a quarter of a century ago. 


—A few miles from the old Hanover Court 
House in Virginia, where the splendor of 
Patrick Henry’s genius first beamed forth, is 
a humble dwelling by the road-side in the 
midst of a poor region, technically called 
slashes. There, on the 12th of April, 1777, 
Henry Clay, the great orator and statesman, 
first saw the light of day, and from the poor 
district schools of that neighborhood he de- 
rived -his early education. 


James Kent, the brightest light of the 
American judiciary, after his marriage at 
Poughkeepsie, commenced a system of self- 
training of great value. He divided the day 
into six portions: from dawn until eight 
o’clock he devoted to Latin, then two hours 
were given to the study of Greek, and the 
remainder of the time before dinner to law. 
The afternoon he devoted to French and 
English authors, and the evening to friend- 
ship and recreation. 


—William Hickling Prescott, the accom- 
plished historian, was tall and slender in 
stature, with a fresh, florid complexion, and 
a lively, graceful manner. He rose with the 
lark, and clothed himself according to the 
weather as indicated by a large thermometer 
hung outside his window. His clothes were 
all marked with their precise weight in 
pounds and ounces, and he walked five miles 
each day in the brisk country air, and in 
stormy weather would turn his room into a 
pedestrian track. 


—Martin Van Buren, in early youth, was 
described as a tow-headed boy, attired ina 
home-spun gray suit and a little broad-skirted 
butternut overcoat. His parents were poor 
and illiterate but were noted for their industry 
and home-bred common sense. His father 
kept a tavern which contained less than a 
half dozen rooms for guests, and a small 
“choice-stocked” bar. In after life, and 
when he had ascended to the Presidency, his 
enemies called him ‘* Old Kinderhook 
Fox.” 

—Dr. George Ripley, the scholar and 
author, aside from being a man of rare gifts 
and attainments, was devotedly attached to 
his handsome and accomplished wife. The 
loving wife’s parting with her husband on 
her deathbed was truly pathetic. She seemed 
to have had a divine vision, saying, ‘‘ How 
bright the room grows,” and putting her 
arms around her affectionate husband’s neck, 
exclaimed with deep emotion, ‘‘ Oh! George, 
your goodness fills the whole room with 
light.”” Her arms fell and she passed on- 
ward to her Maker. 


—Sir John Macdonald, the present Pre- 
mier of Canada, is said to have started in 
life as a bootblack in Glasgow. He emigra- 
ted to Canada at an early age. When only 
eighteen the daughter of a wealthy Canadian 
fell in love with him, and he ran away with 
her to a clergyman, who consented to marry 
them. The bride’s father, after a time, for- 
gave this escapade and started him in busi- 
ness. ‘Thence he drifted into politics, and 
displayed so much shrewdness and tact that 
in a short time he was a leading member of 
the ministerial party in the Dominion Par- 
liament. Sir John’s personal resemblance to 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield is so great that 
when he was in London he was not unfre- 
quently taken for him. 


ZINE. 





Dotes and Oueries. | 











Commencing with our next issue, we shall 
endeavor, in thiscolumn, to answer all ques- 
tions on topics of general interest as any of 
our readers may wish to submit to us. All 
queries should be accompanied with full name 
and address of writer (as a guarantee of good 
faith only), and must be made as concise as 
possible. Queries with the desired informa- 
tion will be published in the succeeding issue 
after date of receipt, if sent toQuERyY Eprtor, 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE before the 20th 
of each month. 
-——9 ee 


RUSKIN ON HUMAN NATURE. 

‘THE lives good for most people, and in- 
tended for them, are the lives of sheep and 
robins ; and they may be every evening and 
morning thankful that they have fields to 
lie down in, and banks to build nests in, and 
are not called by Heaven to the sorrow of its 
thrones. Not but that in the duties of domes- 
tic life, rightly done, and in its contingent 
trials, rightly borne,there may be call enough 
for all the virtue that is in the best of us;— 
but there is always so much of inferiority in 
the lot, that it was not chosen in expectation 
of trial, but of pleasure; and the sufferings 
it may bring are not for righteousness’ sake, 
but for our affection’s sake, and whatever 
extravagance or unreasonableness may be evi- 
dent or demonstrable in the practices of 
ascetic life, the reader will find, if he tries 
any of them, that there are many things easily 
laughed at which are not easily done; and 
that, whatever may be our Protestant esti- 
mate of the dignity or use of Sainthood, this 
at least is certain, that it is an extremely hard 
thing to bea saint. * * Tam quite 
ready to aver the unconcious Sainthood of my 
Celtic,—the involuntary Sainthood of my 
Saxon,—aunt; and my mother would cer- 
tainly have been a Saint, but for my father 
and me. I have friends whose cheerfulness 
it would grieve me to exchange for more de- 
votional behaviour; and others whose faults I 
should miss, if they were wholly washed away. 
But so it is, that the white robes of daily 
humanity are always in some way or other a 
little the worse for wear; and to keep them 
wholly unspotted from the world, and hold 
the cross in the right hand and palm in the 
left, steadily through all the rough walking of 
it, is granted to very, very few creatures that 
live by breath and bread. * * * * * * 
The reason why there are no more Saint 
Zitas is partly indeed simple enough, that 
the sharp severity and hardships of such a 
life as she led are quite intolerable by any 
but the strongest wills and constitutions; 
and the people who possess both have rarely 
a mind soto prove them. ‘There is no de- 
bate about this,—the great saints and the 
little, —(those except only who have been 
suddenly called from conversion to martyr- 
dom, and have had no time to live, whether 
softly or hardly) are of one accord as to the 
necessity to pure spiritual state, not merely 
of temperate and simple habits, but of steady 
denial to the body of all but its absolute 
needs, and steady infliction upon it of as 
much pain as it can without injury bear. 
But to most people resolution is as impossible 
as faith; and quite necessarily so, for the 
world could no more go on with all its heroes 
in sack cloth than with all its mountains in 
snow; only don’t let the glory of the celestial 
virtue be lost to us, because we are generally 
not expected ourselves to be better than our 
dogs and horses.” 
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The Social Circle. 
“Society is like a large piece of. 5 aie ; and skating well is 


the great art of social life.”’-—Landon. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
Mrs. A. Conepon, of this city, is visiting 
friends in Boston. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Jesse A. REED have de- 
parted on their wedding tour which will 
include Niagara Falls and Canada. 


Miss ANNA MorGaAn, ‘‘ the star reader of 
the West,” will give several readings in this 
city during November and December. 


THE engagement of Mr. C. de Rham to 
Miss Warren of Troy is current in social cir- 
+ pacatiat Pad Ae Sone * paid 
cles. The wedding will occur in November. 


Miss Lutu M. Leacn has returned to 
Brooklyn from Mount Washington, where 
she has been spending the Summer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Ritta Macdonald, of this city, 
to Mr. 8. S. Butler, of Montreal. 


Mr. A. P. BurBANK, the elocutionist, 
will open the Winter course of entertainments 
to be given in St. Barnaba’s P. E. Church 
on October 30. 


THE engagement of Miss Amelia Aker- 
man, of Clinton street, to Mr. J. B. Symons 
is announced. The wedding will occur on 
February 27. 


THE Montauk Social Club will give a 
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ball on Monday evening, October 6, at 
Washington Hall, corner Broadway and | 
Park Avenue. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Isaacs and his family, of 
Montague street, are at home for the Winter, 
having returned from their sojourn at the 
Thousand Islands. 


Mr. CHArLEs Cow Ley, of Third place, has 
returned home from his pleasure tour 
through Canada to resume his studies. Miss 
Ida Cowley is also back from her sojourn at 
Ocean Grove. 


JuntusS. Morean, the well-known banker 
of London, is shortly to wed the divorced wife 
of Charles Sumner. Mr. Morgan is seventy 
years old, has been a widower for six years, 
and is reputed to be worth $20,000,000. 


Miss SEAMAN, of Bayport, Long Island, 
was married to Mr. Arthur Callen, of Blue 
Point, on Tuesday evening, September 23, 
the relatives of the contracting parties anda 
few immediate friends being only those 
present. ' 


Miss MATHILDE T. MAXWELL, of Washing- 
ton avenue, was marwied to Mr. Willard N. 





Banks, on Tuesday evening, September 23, 
at the residence of her mother, Rey. Z. G. 
Bacchus officiating. A large number of 
friends were present. 


Mr. J. 8. Burpert, the popular elocu- 
tionist, after giving a successful series of 
readings at the leading Summer resorts, has 
returned home for the Winter. Mr. Bur- 
dett’s repertoire embraces the richest gems 
from the best American humorists and 
writers. 


Mr. JEssE A. REED was married to Miss 
Amanda Downs last month, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 401 Fourth 
avenue, by Rev. Mr. Malcolm, of the Park 





Congregational Church. The bride was at- 
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tired in an imported dress of white lace, and | 
wore diamond earrings, the gift of the 
groom. 


THE approaching season of social festivities 
promises to be one of unusual activity and 
enjoyment. Many social events are already 
announced, and preparations are being made 
for scores of balls, parties and receptions. 
There will also be no lack of weddings, 
several being already announced, while 
December and January promise to add many 
more to the list. 


Every one, both young and old, can dance 
in the quadrille, and look well if they under- 
stand the first rudiments of dancing. It is 
not undignified ; at the same time the figures 
are sufficiently well defined to display every 
one to their best advantage ; consequently 
every one is pleased, especially if they have 
a good partner, and the healthful exercise 
renders every one happy. 


SrxcE quadrilles went out of fashion in 
England, there are not any ceremonial open- 
ings of a ball, so to speak. In real life, the 
musicians begin playing a waltz, when one 
of the couples, who are a little more courage- 
ous than the others, get up and begin to 
revolve in the mazy whirls, then others fol- 
low. The minuet and other old fashioned 
dances are said to be coming into fashion 
again. 


In the round dances it is usually the gentle- 
man’s steps that regulate his partner’s. A 
gentleman that dances well can make an 
indifferent partner appear tolerable, but no 
matter how well a lady dances, if her partner 
is awkward she will appear so, and carrying 
the embarrassment for both will only add 
to the trial. A gentleman should be careful 
not to drag his partner to her toes. The 
more flat-footed one dances, so to speak, ‘the 
more graceful it is if it be not too heavy. 


Tue Brooklyn Ideal Concert Company, 
which is composed of Mr. H. E. H. Benedict, 
Mr. Thomas T. Drill, Miss Belle Cooke and 
Miss Janie G. Savage, will start on a three- 
week’s concert tour through the principal 
towns of Long Island on or about November 
15. The individual reputation and high 
attainments of each of the members of this 
company will, we question not, serve to 
insure for them a warm welcome wherever 
they may appear. 


THE arrangements for the great Astor 
wedding are the topic of every drawing- 
room since the announcement. It will be 
celebrated about the middle of November, 
probably in the old Trinity Church on Broad- 
way, where the Astor family have worshipped 
for generations. Miss Astor’s wedding dress 
in now being made in Paris, and will be 
sent over about the 1st of November. It 
is of very heavy pearl white satin, with full 
princesse train, bordered by a pelisse of 
satin, on theedge of which will be a ruching 
of fine point lace in a wild-rose design. 
The front is to be covered with ruffles of old 
point lace that belonged to Miss Astor’s 
grandmother. It will be held down by 
clusters of orange blossoms and pearls. The 
veil will be fastened with large diamond pins. 
There will be six or eight bridesmaids, among 
them, Miss Edith Warren and Miss Belle 
Wilson, sister of the groom. About 2,000 
invitations have been issued, and everybody 
prominent in the New York and Newport 





social world will be present. 


ZINE. 


SOCIETY EVENTS. 


Miss FLorencE CuHAsE, of Red Falls, N. 
Y., will be married on the 8th inst. to Mr. 
William H. Ziegler, of this city. Owing to 
a recent bereavement in the family of the 
prospective bride, the wedding will be of a 
strictly private character, and no cards of 
invitation have therefore been issued. 


LLOY D—FORD. 


St. Mary’s Cuurcu, at Lake Ronkon- 
koma, Long Island, was the scene of unusual 
brilliancy on Wednesday, September 17,° 
upon the occasion of the marriage of Miss 
Florence Ford, of this city, to Mr. Herbert 
Lloyd, of England. Rev. J. Barnwell Camp- 
bell officiated, assisted by Rev. J. Q. Arch- 
deacon. A largely attended reception was 
given at ‘‘Mere Lea,” the country-seat of 
the bride’s parents, at the close of the cere- 
monies. 

PALMER-NICHOLS. 


One of the most notable marriages of the 
past month occurred Wednesday afternoon, 
September 17, at the St. James’ P. E. 
Church, the contracting parties being Miss 
Edith A. Nichols and Mr. Francis J. Palmer. 
The church, which was handsomely decor- 
ated for the occasion, was crowded with the 
friends of the bride and groom. The cere- 
mony was performed by the rector of the 
church, assisted by the father of the bride, 
the Rev. Edwin A. Nichols. After a wed- 
ding breakfast at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in Lefferts place, the happy couple 
started on a prolonged European tour, dur- 
ing which they intend to visit France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, 


THE STODDARD LECTURES. 


A NEw series of lectures is to be given by 
John L. Stoddard at the Academy of Music, 
on the evenings of October 2, 6, 9, 13, 
and 16. The subjects to be treated in the 
course are (1) ‘‘ Versailles and Marie Antoin- 
ette,” (2) ‘* Paris in the Reign of Terror,” 
(3) “Through England with Charles Dick- 
ens,” (4) “‘ In Europe with Great Sculptors,” 
(5) ‘* Round the Bay of Naples.” To those 
already acquainted with Mr. Stoddard’s abili- 
ties as a lecturer this announcement will be 
a source of much pleasure, and the few to 
whom this entertaining lecturer is yet a 
stranger will do wise to take advantage of 
this opportunity to begin an acquaintance 
with him. 

ANDRESEN-RUGER. 


A LARGE and fashionable gathering at- 
tended the marriage of Miss Emma Ruger to 
Mr. John H. Andresen, at the Emmanuel P. 
E. Church, on Thursday evening, September 
11. Rev. Dr. H. B. Walbridge, pastor of 
the church, performed the ceremony, the 
bride being given away by her brother, Mr. 
George O. Ruger. The bride was handsome- 
ly attired in a dress of white corded silk, en 
traine, and trimmed with lace, her *orna- 
ments being composed of diamonds. The 
bridesmaids wore dresses of pale blue silk. 
After the ceremony a sumputous repast was 
enjoyed at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, at which the health of the newly 
married couple was drunk, and best wishes 
for their future happiness expressed. The 
bridal tour will include Niagara Falls, Tor- 
onto, Mauch Chunk, Pa., and other points 
of interest. The ushers who officiated at the 
church were Messrs. E. M. Fiedler, and Henry 
Ellert. 
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THE marriage ceremonies of Miss Ida 
Merry to Mr. James Jordan Darling, the 
Chairman of the Dramatic Committee of the 
Gilbert of this city, was solemnized on Wednes- 
day evening, September 24, at St. James’ P. E. 
Church, the Rey. Dr. George W. Homer, 
rector of the church, officiating. The bride, 
who isa lady of preposessing appearance, 
was attired ina handsome ottoman silk 
dress, princess shape, pearl front with bou- 
quet of white rosesand diamond ornaments. 
_Miss Mamie Doyle, who acted as bridesmaid, 
wore a dress of lemon-colored silk with lace 
trimmings. Mr. George W. Sammis acted as 
best man. The wedding tour will embrace 
a visit to the Thousand Islands and Canada. 
Among the large throng present at the 
church were Mr. H. E. H. Benedict, Mr. 
Edward F. De Selding, Dr. George G. Hop- 
kins, Dr. Thomas M. Rochester, Mr. Malvin 
A. Gladding, Rev. Alonzo Silleck, Mr. W. 
R. Smith, Mr. Eugene Britton, Mr. Josiah 
P. Knapp, Mr. Charles R. Paddock, Mr. 
Silas Tuttle, Mr. Kidder, Mr. Dana B. 
Seaver, Mr. Chas. B. Boynton, Mrs. Dr. 
Brown, Mr. Wm. Broadhurst, Jr., and Mr. 
Waterbury. The ushers were Messrs. J. F. 
Brower, Robert C. Hilliard, Fred. O. Nelson, 
George W. Cogan, Wm. E. Lathrop, Percy 
Mallett, C. A. Hagan and Thos. Rolston. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THe Tupper Literary Society re-opened 
for the season at its rooms in the Bethel 
Buiding on September 15. 

THE Young Men’s Philomathean Society 
held its first meeting of the season on Tues- 
day evening, September 2. The lively in- 
terest manifested by the members bespeak 
for this society great activity and success 
the coming season. 

Tue Y. M. C. A. Literary Society re-con- 
vened on September 29. The Society has 
forty active members upon its books, all of 
whom manifest great interest in the regular 
weekly meetings which are held each Mon- 
day evening. Several entertainments will 
be given under the auspices of the Y. M. C. 
A. during the coming months. 

THE announcement of the Y. M. C. A. 
Lecture and Concert Course for the season 
of 1884-5, include a concert by the Meigs 
Sisters on October 7; lecture on November 
18 by Hon. John R. French, ex-Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate, entitled “‘Ten Years 
Among the Senators.” Mr. George W. Bun- 

ay, Brooklyn’s most talented poet, Dr. J. 

. Villes, Prof. Nathan Shepard, and Rev. 
Duncan McGregor are the other lecturers 
already engaged. 

THE AMATEUR OPERA ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Amateur Opera Association will give 
its first performance of the season the early 
part of November. The play selected for the 
occasion is “‘ Fra Diavolo.” The association 
will give three performances during the sea- 
son. Mr. Charles H. Parsons is President ; 
Fred. M. Lawrence, Vice-President ; Harry 
Gorham, Secretary; and A. M. Wilder, Jr., 
Treasurer. The Trustees are Messrs. Lath- 
rop, Hoffman and Nelson. 

Tue ‘ Una” Social held the first meeting 
of its second season on Wednesday evening, 
September 17, at the residence of Mr. F. 
K.; Taylor, in Third place. Mr. Harvey 
M. Hoyt was elected President for the ensu- 
ing year, and Mr. Joseph Taylor, Secretary. 
The membership of this organization will be 
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increased from eight to twelve. It intends 
to give a reception in each month, with bi- 
weekly meetings, at which only the members 
will be present. 

THE KEMBLE. 


Every endeavor will be made by the oifi- 
cers and directors of this successful organi- 
zation to make the season of 1884-5 repre- 
sentative in every degree, and the first in 
their long list of successes. Few  socie- 
ties have been favored with a company 
of gentlemen more competent to conduct 
their business and social affairs than has the 
Kemble, and to the untiring energy and 
well directed plans of its President, Mr. G. 
De Cordova, much of its success may be 
rightfully attributed. The first performance 
of the Kemble will be on November 18, when 
the play of ‘‘The Poor Gentleman” will be 
produced. ‘The succeeding performances 
will oceur on December 16, January 13, 
February 10, March 17 and April 14. 

FRANKLIN LITERARY SOCIETY. 

THE opening meeting of this Society will 
be held at their rooms Monday evening, 
October 6. The society intends giving 
a public literary entertainment at Historical 
Hall in December next, to be followed by a 
brilliant reception. The annual dinner will 
be given on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17, at the Clarendon Hotel. The 
regular weekly meetings are held each Mon- 
day and are always interesting and mer- 
itorious. OC. C. Stutts is President ; G. 
H. Murphy, Vice-president; R. M. Nesbitt, 
Secretary ; H. W. Groser, Recording Sec- 
retary; Edward Carroll, Jr., Treasurer. 


THE AMARANTH. 


THE first regular meeting of the Amaranth 
Dramatic Society will be held on October 
6. The opening dramatic performance of 
the season will be given at the Academy of 
Music on November 21, to be followed by 
five others on the following dates: December: 

7, January 14, February 12, March 18, 
April 29. The music will be furnished by 
the Amaranth orchestra, which has been en- 
tirely re-organized and enlarged. The or- 
ganization is in a flourishing condition, and 
enters upon the coming season with but few 
vacancies in its membership. The officers 
are: President, Fred. M. Lawrence; Vice- 
President, T. A. Quinlan; Secretary, R. M. 
Hogan; Financial Secretary, Seymour D. 
Garrett; Treasurer, Edward Fockner. The 
Trustees are Messrs. Adams, Lathrop, Wil- 
liams, Richardson and Chauncey. 


THE GILBERT. 

THE Gilbert Dramatic Society, whose past 
efforts have been so creditable to their par- 
ticipants and conductors, will give a series of 
six dramatic performances at the Academy 
of Music during the approaching season upon 
the following dates; November 5, December 
8, January 9, February 9, March 7, and 
April 15. ‘The Iron Master” and ‘‘The 
Long Strike” will be produced upon the first 
and second occasions respectively. The 
Gilbert, which has now a membership of 
150, is in a most prosperous financial con- 
dition, and numbers among its members 
several gentlemen of acknowledged ability. 
The officers of the society are: President, 
R. C. Hilliard; Vice-president, Geo. W. 
Dimmick; Secretary, H. A. Knudson; Treas- 
urer, F. O. Nelson. Mr. J. J. Darling is 
Chairman of the Dramatic Committee, and 





Mr. George W. Sammis, Stage Manager. 
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Brooklyn People. 


—Ex-Mayor Schroeder and family, are 
registered at the Hotel Kaaterskill. 

—After an enjoyable stay at Otsego Lake, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl De Silver, have returned 
home. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Isaacs have 
returned from Alexander Bay to their resi- 
dence, 142 Montague street. 


—Mrs. General Slocum, H. W. Slocum, 
Jr., and Miss Slocum visited Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, during the past month. 

—Mr. Edward G. Parpart, of the Eastern 
District, spent the early part of last month 
sojourning at Sayville, Long Island. 

—Mrs. Joseph W. Ladd and daughter, 


of Halsey street, are spending the autumnal 
months at Good Ground, Long Island. 








—After a delightful sojourn in the White 
Mountains, Mme. von Stamwitz, the actress, 
has returned to her home on Columbia 
heights. 


—Mr. Howard M. Jacobs, of Carroll street, 
is ‘roughing it ” in the wilds of the Adiron- 
dacks near Lake Placid. He will return 
about October 10. 


—Mrs. William H. Walton, of Vanderbilt 
avenue, has returned from her extended 
pleasure tour through the Rocky Mountains, 
Colorado, Michigan and Ohio. 


—Mr. Chester Bedell, of Carroll street, 
who a few weeks ago left the city for the 
Catskills, considerably broken down in 
health, has returned much improved. 


—Mr. F. G. Thurber was married to Miss 
Ida Hopkins, Wednesday evening, Sept.=17, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, 193 
Adelphi street, this city. Rev. George E. 
Reed, officiated. 


—Mrs. Henry W. Chatfield and daughter, 
returned last week from their travels through 
Europe ; where they spent the entire sum- 
mer sight-seeing, and passing a most delight- 
ful time. 

—Dr. Charles H. Shepard, after an ex- 
tended journey through Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and England, has arrived home and 
resumed the personal supervision of his 
successful business. 


Miss Carrie M. Hammond, of High street, 
whose rapid advancement in musical studies 
has proven so pleasing to her numerous 
friends, will assist at the grand concert to 
be given at the Athenzeum early this month. 


—Hon. Charles T. Trowbridge, who re- 
moved with his interesting family from this 
city to Minneapolis, Minn., nearly two years 
ago, has become a leading citizen of that 
great western metropolis, and is much re- 
spacted by all classes of people there. 


—After having been surrendered to a corps 
of painters and artists for nearly three 
months, Mr. John R. Hegeman’s new and 
palatial residence on Clinton street, is now 
completed, and will henceforth be occupied 
by its owner and his family. The mansion, 
in points of elegance and richness, is pro- 
bably one of the most costly and imposing in 
Brooklyn, and will doubtless during the 
coming Winter be the scenes of that charm- 
ing hospitality which Mr. Hegeman and his 
gifted wife have proven themselves to be 
so thoroughly capable of dispersing. 
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BAilitary Department. 


“A military man, when he is a son of intelligence and 
knowledge, has advantages, both in life and sociey, superior 
to what most other men enjoy.’’—Goethe. 


The annual inspection of the 23rd Regiment 
occurs October 14. 


General Rosecrans is confined to his home 
in Washington by illness. 


Lieutenant J. W. Danenhower, of Arctic 
fame, has been assigned to the Department 
of Chemistry and Physics. 

Adjutant Geo. W. Rand, of the 7th Regi- 
ment, is spoken of to succeed Captain W. 
C. Casey of Company I, resigned. 


Capt. Alvah G. Brown’s resignation from 
the Inspectorship of Rifle Practice in the 
47th Regiment is much regretted. 


Lieutenant Greely has been elected to 
membership in Lafayette Post No. 140, 
Grand Army of the Republic, New York city. 


Corporal C. Ti. Lachner, of Company B, 
14th Regiment has twice won the company 
medal for rifle practice on the armory range. 


The West Point graduates of 1884, as- 
sumed their positions in their respective 
regiments and posts the last week of 


September. 


Hon. Horatio King will read his account 
of the battle of Bladensburg and the capture 
of Washington, before the Historical Society 
of Boston, on October 1. 


Lieutenant Clay, grandson of Henry Clay, 
the great statesman, is very popular, both 
as a soldier and a gentleman, in the Division 
of Missouri, of the Regular Army. 


In honor of Sir Moses Montifiore’s ap- 
roaching centennial birthday, October 26, 
Mrs. Hancock, wife of General Hancock, 
has composed a musical selection, arranged 
for an orchestra, and dedicated it to him. 


The Army and Navy Journal tells us 
that ‘‘General O. O. Howard, U. 8S. A., 
will return from Evrope later in October 
than we expected, the autumn mancuvres 
of the French Army having been postponed 
on account of the cholera.” 


A site for the 12th Regiment’s new armory 
has been selected on Ninth avenue near 65th 
street, New York, subject to the approval of 
the Sinking Fund Commission. The ground 
is 200 feet square, and belongs to the Schell 
estate. 


In speaking of his movement which pre- 
cipitated the battle of Gettysburg, over a 
camp fire in Georgia, in 1864, General Sickles 
was heard to remark: ‘‘I brought on a 
battle, not a retreat, and it was a victory, 
but” he added, looking down at his stump 
of a leg, ‘‘ 1 paid very dearly for it.” 


Quite a number of the members of the 
23rd and 13th Regiments are to participate in 
the Fall games of the New York Athletic 
Club, to be held at the club’s grounds, 
October 4. Among those who are in active 
training, and who expect to capture some 

rizes, is Mr. C. F. Smith of the 13th 
Athletic Club; he is to endeavor to eclipse 
his best record in the one mile run. 


We clip the following from the Lon- 
don Truth: “The army tailors are once 
more in high glee. In a week or two an 
order will be published, changing the uni- 
form of the medical officers of the army, 





the Indian medical service and the militia 
and volunteer’s surgeons, altogether some 
two thousand officers, from scarlet to blue.” 


Company A, the oldest command of the 
23rd Regiment, unanimously elected Mr. 
Alex. 8. Bacon, as its Captain, September 
10, in place of Mr. Arthur B. Hart, re- 
signed. The company, which has full ranks 
and is in excellent condition in every re- 
spect, deserves to be congratulated upon 
securing so able an officer as Mr. Bacon, 
who graduated with high honors from West 
Point in 1876. 


Some two hundred members of the 14th 
Regiment, who did not finish their rifle prac- 
tice while at the State Camp this Summer, 
enjoyed a pleasant day at the Creedmoor 
range, September 18, under command of 
Mayor 8. C. Clowbridge. Colonel Me 
Leer, Lieutenant-Colonel Michell, Major 
Howard Ackerman, I. R. P., Third Brigade, 
and Major G. W. McNulty, Engineer, Third 
Bridgade also attended. 


The 16th annual re-union of the Society 
of the Army of the Cumberland was very 
successfully held in Rochester, the 17th and 
18th of last month. Among the prominent 
guests were Lieutenant-General Sheridan, 
Generals Logan, Cist, Kilgour, Butterfield, 
Horace Porter, Woodford, Parkhurst, Carr, 
Barnum and others. There were two busi- 
ness sessions, a reception given by the Mayor 
at the City Hall, and a banquet. Grand Rap- 
ids was selected as the place in which to 
hold the re-union of 1885. The following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, Lieutenant-General Sheridan ; 
Secretaries, Colonel Henry M. Cist and 
Colonel Jno. W. Steele ; Treasurer, General 
J. S. Fullerton ; also a Vice-President for 
ach State. 


At the recent Fall meeting of the American 
Rifle Association, held at Creedmoor, the 
23rd Regiment won first prize in the Second 
Division National Guard Match, with the 
team from the 14th second ; also their team 
of four captured the $400 trophy presented 
by a prominent furniture company; and 
they were also victorious in the New York 
State National Grand Match, with the 7th, 
second; the 14th, third: and the 69th, 
fourth. F. 8. Kennedy, of the 7th Regi- 
ment, won the Junior National Guardsmen’s 
Match, with B. K. Meseroles, of the 47th, 
and F, A. Wells, of the 23rd, tie for second, 
and A. M. Prentiss, of the 7th, third. The 
team representing the Division of the At- 
lantic, U. 8S. A., won the Hilton $3.000 
trophy, with the State of New York team 
second. : 

The members of the 14th Regiment have 
arranged for a grand promenade concert 
and entertainment, to be held in their 
armory on South Portland avenue, on 
Thanksgiving eve. The object is to raise 
funds to assist in defraying the expense of 
sending a company of one hundred men 
to the National Encampment at Portland, 
Maine, next year, who shall represent the 
regiment. This matter should receive the 
attention and support of all the friends of 
the ‘‘ fighting Fourteenth,” more especially 
those who have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the regiment in the past. The tickets, ad- 
mitting gentleman and lady, have been placed 
at one dollar each. ‘The armory, which has 
been thoroughly repaired, is now re-opened, 
and the drill season will be inaugerated early 
this month. General Brownell’s street riot 





tactics will be practised extensively. The 
handsome silver mounted pistol presented 
by General Christensen will be awarded to 
the company having the highest average 
attendance during this season, at the first 
‘all for assembly at battalion drills. The 
War Veterans’ Association has offered a very 
costly and elaborate medal to the member 
obtaining the largest number of recruits dur- 
ing the approaching season. 

ep Oe 


ROBERT E. LEE’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 








The following private letter of General 
Lee to his son, recently made public for the 
first time, will be read by all with deep in- 
terest, illustrating, as it does, a phase of the 
great warrior’s character : 

“Arlington Heights, April 5, 1852. 

My DrEAR Son :—I am just in the act 
of leaving home for New Mexico. My fine 
old regiment has been ordered to that dis- 
tant region, and I must hasten to see that 
they are properly taken care of. I have but 
little to add in reply to your letters of March 
26, 27, and 28. Your letters breathed a true 
spirit of frankness ; they have already given 
myself and your mother great pleasure. You 
must study to be frank with the world ; 
frankness is the child of honesty and cour- 
age. Say what you mean to do on every oc- 
cassion, and take it for granted you mean to 
do right. If a friend asks a favor, you should 
grant it if it is reasonable; if not, tell him 
plainly why you cannot ; you will wrong him 
and yourself by equivocation of any kind. 
Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or 
keep one; the man who requires you to do 
so is dearly purchased at a sacrifice. Deal 
kindly, but firmly, with your class-mates, 
and you will find it the policy which wears 
best. Above all, do not appear to others 
what you are not. If you have any fault to 
find with any one, tell him, not others, of 
what you complain ; there isno more dan- 
gerous experiment than that of undertaking 
to be one thing before a man’s face and an- 
other behind his back. We should live, act, 
and say nothing to the injury of any one. It 
is not only best as a matter of principle, but 
it is the path to peace and honor. 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion 
of this hasty letter, inform you that nearly a 
hundred years ago there was a day of remark- 
able gloom and darkness—still known as the 
Dark Day—a day when the light of the sun 
was slowly extinguished as if by an eclipse. 
The Legislature of Connecticut was in ses- 
sion, and, as the members saw the unexpect- 
ed and unaccountabe darkness coming on, 
they shared in the general awe and terror. It 
was supposed by many that the last day—the 
day of judgment—had come. Some one, in 
the consternation of the hour, moved an ad- 
journment. Then there rose an old Puritan 
legislator — Davenport, of Stamford — who 
said, if the day had come, he desired to be at 
his place doing his duty, and therefore moved 
that candles be brought in, so that the house 
could proceed with its duty. There was 
quietness in that man’s mind—the quietness 
of heavenly wisdom—an inflexible willing- 
ness to obey present duty. Duty, then, is 
the sublimest word in our language. You 
cannot do more ; you should never wish to 
do less. Never let me and your mother wear 
one gray hair for any lack of duty on your 
part. 

Your affectionate father, 
R. E, LEE.” 


“To G. W. Custis Lee.” 
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FHome Iuterests. 


“Ttisan art that all should learn, to make the home a scene of 
neatness, arrangement and taste,"’-—Dr. Johnson. 








Light should not be left burning in the 
sleeping rooms of children at night. The 
optic nerves, instead of the perfect rest 
which they need, are stimulated, and the 
brain and the rest of the nervous system 
suffer. 


The most healthful atmosphere in a sit- 
ting room is obtained by having a blazing 
fire on the hearth, and an open door; and the 
same at night, for a chamber, is far more 
healthful than to sleep ina cold, closed room. 


A small, warm room, with even a small air 
hole, is more healthful than a very large, 


close, cold room, cold air is not necessarily a 
pure air, and no person can be well long, w vho 
is not in the open air, more or less, every day. 


Vinegar is better than ice for keeping fish 
over night. Housekeepers who are obliged 
to be economical should have their fish sent 
home toward night, and then, by putting a 
little vinegar on the fish, keep it perfectly 
well even in very hot weather. Fish is really 
improved in flavor under this treatment. 
Fish which has been kept on ice during the 
night, and been exposed on the shop-board 
during the day, being frequently watered 
to make it look less stale, undergoes changes 
which destroy both flavor and nourishment. 


A pretty wisp broom holder can easily be 
made. ‘Take a small, round, Japanese fan, 
cover both sides with pretty cretonne, fasten- 
ing it at the handle; cut a narrow strip of 
pasteboard, say two inches wide and four or 
five inches long (according to the size of the 
fan), cover with cretonne, fasten the edges 
of the strip in the center of the fan, far 
enough apart to admit the broom. Twist 
ribbon around the handle, leaving a little loop 
at the top to hang it up with, put a bow of 
the ribbon at the handle, where the cretonne 
is fastened. If desired, one can be put at 
the end of the handle. 


Pretty Lamp Shades.—A very pretty ef- 
fect for a lamp shade is gained by the use of 
tissue paper. Either a wire or a glass shade 


may be employed as a foundation. This 
should be rather small and round. Large 


rose petals are cut out of pink tissue paper, 
and these are fastened on the foundation. A 
tiny plait is made in the base of each petal, 
and the row at the top of the shade is se- 
cured in place first. ‘The second row is so 
arranged as to conceal where the first row 
is fastened, and the succeeding ones in the 


same way. The bottom is finished with 
moss, the whole giving the effect of a large 
moss rose. 


‘‘ Shams” for dressing beds are not needed 
where handsome hemstitched linen sheets 
and pillow cases are used, but some ladies 
like them for cleanliness where sleeping 
rooms are much used or exposed, and they 
are then finished as much like good linen 
sheets and pillow cases as possible; that is, 
they are hemstitched all around at a depth 
of 2 1-2 inches, and show an embroidered 
initial or monogram in the center. The 
handkerchief finish is also liked—corners 
tucked, overlaid and hemstitched—or a 
broken border worked on with a design in 
the corners. ; 
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Old y avorites. 


* Old poetry, but choicely good.’—Izaak Walton. 





THE WANTS OF MAN. 





BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Sixth President of the United States. 





‘‘Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

’Tis not with me exactly so; 
But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and, if told, 
Would muster many a score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


What first I want is daily bread, 
And canvas-backs, and wine ; 

And all the realms of Nature spread 
Before me, when I dine. 

Four courses scarcely can provide, 
My appetite to quell ; 

With four choice cooks from France beside, 
To dress my dinner weil. 


What next I want, at princely cost, 
Is elegant attire ; 

Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shawls, and Brussels lace, 
My bosom’s front to deck 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck, 


And then I want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling-house in style, 

Four stories hich, for wholesome air 
A massive marble pile ; 

With halls for banquets, and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 


I want a garden, and a park, 
My dwelling to surround, 

A thousand acres (bless the mark), 
With walls encompass’d round, 


Where fiocks may range and herds may low, 


And kids and lambkin’s play, 
And flowers and fruit commingl'd grow 
All Eden to display. 


I want a steward, butler, cooks, 
A coachman, footman, grooms ; 
I want a library of well-bound books, 
And picture-garnished rooms ; 
Correg. 210 s Mag dalen and Ni F ght, 
The Matron of the Chair ; 
Guido's fleet coursers in their flight, 
And Claudés, at least a pair. 


Ay ! and, to stamp my form and face, 
Upon the solid rock, 

I want, their lineaments to trace, 
Carrara’s milk-white block ; 

And let the chisel’s art sublime, 
By Greenough’s hand, display, 

Through all the range of future time, 
My features to the day. 


I want a board of burnish’d plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight, 
With sculptures richest mold : 
Plateaus, with chandeliers and lamps, 
Plates, dishes, all the same ; 

And porcelain vases, with the stamps 
Of Sevrés and Angouléme. 


And maples, of fair glossy stain, 
Must form my chamber doors ; 

And carpets, of the Wilton grain. 
Must cover all my floors ; 

My walls, with tapestry bedecked, 
Must never be outdone ; 

And damask curtains must protect 
Their colors from the sun. 


And mirrors, of the largest pane, 
From Venice must be brought ; 
And sandal-wood, and bamboo cane, 
For chairs and tables bought ; 
On all the mantel-pieces, clocks 
Of thrice-gilt bronze must stand ; 
And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 





I want—(who does not want ?) a wife, 
Affectionate and fair ; 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share ; 

Of temper sweet—.of yielding will, 
Of firm, yet placid mind, 

With all my faults to love me still, 
With sentiments refined. 


And, as Time’s car incessant runs, 
And fortune fills my store ; 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score ; 

I want (alas ! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave ?) 

That all the girls be chaste and fair— 
The boys all wise and brave. 


And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine ; 

A pedal harp, of many strings, 
Must with her voice combine. 

A piano, exquisitely wrought, 
Must open stand, apart, 

That all my daughters may be taught, 
To win the stranger's heart. 


My wife and daughters will desire 
Refreshment from perfumes, 

Cosmetics for the skin require, 
And artificial blooms— 

The civet fragrance shall dispense, 
And treasur’d sweets return, 

Cologne revive the flagging sense, 
And smoking amber burn. 


Ana when at night my weary head 
Begins to droop and doze, 

A southern chamber holds my bed 
For Nature’s soft repose ; 

With blankets, counterpanes, and sheet, 
Mattress and bed of down, 

And comfortables for my feet, 
And pillows fer my crown. 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour ; 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend, 
Nor bend the knee to power— 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see ; 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him, as his for me. 


I want a keen, observing eye, 
An ever-listening ear, 

The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to hear ; 

A tongue to speak at virtue’s need, 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain ; 

And lips, the cause of man to plead, 
And never plead in vain. 


I want uninterrupted health, 
Throughout my long career ; 
And streams of never-failing wealth, 
To scatter far and near— 

The destitute to clothe and feed, 
Free bounty to bestow, 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need, 
And soothe the widow’s woe. 


I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command ; 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace, 
To rule my native land— 

Nor crown nor scepter would I ask, 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task, 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise, 
To follow me behind ; 

And to be thought, in future days, 
The friend of human-kind— 

That after ages, as they rise, 
Exulting may proclaim, 

In choral union, to the skies, 
Their blessings on my name, 


These are the wants of mortal man, 
I cannot want them long— 

For life itself is but a span, 
And earthly bliss a song— 

My last great want—absorbing all, 
Is, when beneath the sod, 

And summon’d to my final call, 
The mercy of my God. 
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Cream © Magezines. 





Hunt was tall, erect, and slender, with 
the “‘sweet and earnest look” that Shelley 
notes. In his early manhood, 

His face was like a summer night 
All flooded with a dusky light,” 
and sparkling with animation: but in his 
declining years the gayety, save in his smile 
and in the occasional “ flashes of youth” in 
his fine eyes, seemed to have died away, and 
in its stead came the aspect of grave thought- 
fulness which we see in the portrait pre- 
fixed to his latest book. He had undergone 
the combined attacks of melancholy and ill- 
health, but his step was always elastic and 
his chest ample. His head was handsomely 
shaped, and covered with rather straight, 
Indian-like black hair ; Byron’s hats, as well 
as Keats’ and Shelley’s, were too small for 
him. Carlyle somewhere refers to his “‘ pret- 
ty little laugh, sincere and cordial ; his voice, 
with its ending musical warble. (‘chirl’, we 
called it), which reminded one of singing- 
birds.” It would have been better for Hunt, 
since his lines lay not in the planet Mercury, 
but in this rough-and-tumble world, had he 
been cast in a less delicate mould ; unless we 
hold with Lowell that the infusion of ‘‘ some 
finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared ” is 
no drawback, and that Nature 
“Could not have hit a more excellent plan 
For making him fully and perfectly man.” 
Hunt’s preferences were after Evelyn’s own 
heart, and turned towards books and a gar- 
den. He was not too exacting; he relished 
a page ‘“‘bethumbed horribly,” and found 
beauty in a toad-stool. But he had little 
personal claim over any land or any library. 
He was doctor sine libris the greater part of 
his life; wretchedly poor from 1830 to 1840 
and forced to sell his folios for the bare 
necessities of life. 
“Fair lover all his days of all things fair,” 


none deserved better, by services, tempera- 
ment, and generous habits, to be surrounded 
with luxuries, and to be blessed with some 
other revenue than his good spirits merely. 
Hazlitt understood his needs and their in- 
volved denials. ‘Leigh Hunt,” he said, 
conscious that he was speaking in a world 
where labor is the immutable law, ‘‘ought to 
be allowed to play, sing, laugh, and talk his 
life away; to patronize men of letters; to 
write manly prose and elegant verses.” Not 
a tithe of such luck,befell his sunny-hearted 
friend. The deprivations which Hunt could 
not lessen, he bore with philosophic serenity. 
— October Atlantic. 
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NICKNAMES OF GENERALS. 





Every general of prominence had a nick- 
name bestowed upon him by his troops. 
Some of these names were of a sarcastic 
nature, but usually they indicated the con- 
fidence of the men in their leaders or their 
admiration for them. General Grant was 
commonly known over the watch-fires in the 
Army of the Potomacas ‘ Old United States,’ 
from the initials of his name, but sometimes 
he was called ‘ Old Three Stars,’ that number 
indicating his rank as lieutenant-general. 
McClellan was endeared to his army as 











‘ Little Mac.’ Meade, who wore spectacles, 
was delighted to learn that the soldiers had 
named him ‘ Four-eyed George,’ for he knew 
it was not intended asareproach. Burnside, 
the colonel of the First Rhode Island regi- 
ment, rose to the dignity ‘Rhody’ when 
he became a general. Hooker never liked 
the sobriquet of ‘ Fighting Joe,’ though he 
always lived up to it during his career in the 
field. Pope was saddled with the title of 
‘ Saddle-bag John,’ in memory of his famous 
order about head-quarters being on horse- 
back. His men used to say that their head- 
quarters moved pretty rapidly at times. Sigel, 
the German general, was known in the other 
corps as ‘ Dutchy.’ Hancock won the brevet 
of ‘Superb,’ from a remark made by General 
Meade at Gettysburg, when the Second 
Corps repulsed Longstreet’s men. Hum- 
phrey, being a distinguished engineer, was 
invariably styled ‘Old Mathematics.’ The 
Pennsylvania Reserves used to call Crawford 
‘Physics,’ he being a surgeon at the begin- 
ning of his military career. Logan, with 
his long black hair and dark complexion, was 
‘Black Jack’ with his men. Sheridan, the 
savalry leader, was ‘ Little Phil,’ and Sher- 
man’s troops spoke of him as ‘ Old Tecum- 
seh.” The sterling nature and steadfast 
purpose of Thomas earned for him the sig- 
nificent and familiar name of ‘Old Reliable.’ 
Alexander McDowell McCook, like Hooker, 
was called ‘‘‘Fighting McCook.’” The 
New York City regiments in the Fifth 
Corps changed Sykes to ‘Syksey.’ Halleck 
was derisively nicknamed ‘Old Brains,’ and 
Rosecrans had his name shortened to ‘Rosey.’ 
Lew Wallace was ‘ Louisa’ to the soldiers 
under his command; he was a great favorite 
for his fighting qualities, and the soldiers 
adopted that inappropriate name for want of 
a better. Kearney, who had left an arm in 
Mexico, was invariably known in the ranks 
as ‘QOne-armed Phil.’ Butler was styled 
‘Cockeye,’ for obvious reasons. Kilpatrick 
was nicknamed ‘ Kill,’ while Custer was 
called ‘ Ringlets,’? on account of his long, 
flowing curls; and so the catalogue might be 
prolonged indefinitely. 

«Among the Confederates familiar nick- 
names were not so common as with the Fed- 
erals. The soldiers of the Army of Northern 
Virginia usually spoke of General Lee as 
‘Bob Lee.’ Little Mahone was best known 
as ‘Skin and Bone.’ Early was called ‘ Bad 
Old Man,’ and Jackson will live in history as 
‘Stonewall.’—George F. Williams in October 
Century. 





From a critique of Austin Dobson, in the 
October Century, by Brander Matthews, 
who writes with the knowledge of a personal 
friend, we take these brief rules of society 
verse: ‘‘Mr. Dobson, at the request of the 
present writer, drew up a code for the com- 
position of easy verse, and although this has 
been printed before, it would be unpardona- 
ble not to republish it again: 


I. Never be vulgar. 
II, Avoid slang and puns. 
III. Avoid inversions. 
IV. Be sparing of long words. 
V. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 
VI. Choose the lightest and brightest of meas- 
ures, 
VII. Let the rhymes be frequent, but not forced. 
VIII. Let them be rigorously exact to the ear. 
IX. Be as witty as you like. 
X. Be serious by accident. 
XI. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 
XII. Never ask if the writer of these rules has 
observed them himself.’” 





GAZINE. 


“A little nonsense now and then. 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 








The person who started the report that 
Oscar Wilde is about to write a book on 
‘** Hints on Marriage ” cannot be found. 

“‘The wicked stand in slippery places,” 
said a minister when he stepped on a lump 
of ice and fell, ‘‘but I can’t help it;” 
neither could he. 

“Yes, I am pretty tired,” he said: ‘I 
sat up with a corpse.” ‘* Was it awake ?” 
asked a friend. ‘ No,” he answered, sadly, 
“it was dead.” 

A western editor boasts of having only 
used up two lead pencils the past year. 
It is not stated how many pairs of scissors 
he has ruined during the same period. 

““My hair is so long that it sweeps the 
floor,” said a proud though indolent young 
woman. ‘ That is more than I can induce 
you to do,” said her mother.—Cincinnati 
Saturday Night. 

A correspondent to a New York paper 
says that ‘“‘ The guests of the Ottawa House 
embrace an unusually large number of pretty 
young ladies.” Strange how one word can 
have two different meanings. 

“‘Are we a nation of rascals?” shrieks 
a writer in the North American Review, 
Well, let us see. There’s Ward, Fish, Eno, 
Runyon, Scoville, Warner—well, no, we do 
not think that we are. 

The Boston Transcript says that 
girls never sneeze, but that they 
indulge in sternutation. In the 
elegant words, the ‘Hub’ girl is 
catching up to the Brooklyn girl. 


Boston 
simply 
use of 
rapidly 


Because a man is a sinner himself is no 
reason why he should overlook the sins of 
others. Do you suppose, for instance, that 
Mr. Gould would forgive his cook should he 
vatch the latter watering the soup stock ? 


“You can do anything, if you have 
patience,” said an old uncle, who had made 
a fortune, to his nephew, who had nearly 
spent one. ‘‘ Water may be carried in a 
sieve, if you only wait.” ‘How long?” 
asked the penitent spendthrift. ‘Till it 
freezes,” was the cold reply.—N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

If there is anything that will make a 
man cordially hate himself it is when he 
takes a walk about a mile to the post-office 
to find that he has left his keys at home, 
and then on going back after them to find 
on opening the box that the only thing in 
it isa card notifying him that his box rent 
is due. 

Among the replies to an advertisement 
of a music committee for a candidate as 
organist, music teacher, etc., was the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I noticed your advertise- 
ment for a music teacher and organist, either 
lady or gentleman. Having been both for 
several years, I beg to offer you my services.” 
—Ex. 

A physician passing a Greenwood monu- 
ment maker’s shop, called out: ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. D. Hard at work, I see, 
You finish your gravestones as far as ‘In 
the memory of,’ and then wait, I suppose, 
to see who wants a monument next.” 
‘‘ Waal, yes,” replied the old man, ‘ unless 
somebody’s sick, and you’re doctoring him, 
and then I keep right on.” 
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Dramatic and Musical. 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And aul the men and women merely — 


‘Shakespeare’s. grave is s reported as ni 
seventeen feet deep. 

Miss Emma Abbott is said to have the 
finest collection of ‘‘bangles” of any actress. 

«* A Hoop of Gold” is among the coming 
attractions of the present month at the 
Novelty Theatre. 

The New York Comedy Co. will occupy 
the Lee Avenue Academy for a week begin- 
ning October 27. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell has positively refused 
to act on Sunday evening, a determination 
highly creditable to this popular actress. 

Miss Virginia Griffin, a cousin of Mary 
Anderson, has gone on the stage, meeting 
with quite a success at her home in Kentucky, 
recently. 

Herr Rubenstein has signed a contract by 
which he is bound to give twenty concerts in 
an equal number of the large cities of Amer- 
ica. 


Mary Anderson is now in her twenty-sixth 
year, me been born in Louisville, July 
28, 18 She has been on the stage eight 
years. 


Minnie Hauk will not sing in America 
this season, but will return next year and 
give English opera ‘‘in a way never before 
attempted in this country.’ 


Vienna has given $50,000 for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Mozart—a 
sum said to be greater than the aggregate 
amount received by the composer for all his 
productions, 

A drama, said to contain unusual merit, 
from the pen of a Brooklyn lady of high 
social position, will be produced during the 
season at one of the theatres in this city. 


‘A Rag Baby,” the Boston success, is 
underscored for production at the Novelty 
Theatre the following week, by Tompkin’s 
famous Boston Theatre Co. 

The military success of last season, ‘‘ Her 
Atonement,” will occupy the boards of the 
Lee Avenue Academy during the week com- 
mencing October 20th. 


‘A Midnight Marriage,” by the Boston 
The: itre Company, is underscored for pro- 
duction at the Brooklyn Theatre the week 
beginning October 20th. 

Augusiin Daly’s Company, fresh from its 
triumphs abroad and with the charming 
Ada Rehan in the leading role, will appear 
at the Grand Opera House during the present 
month in their latest success. 


Mr. Walter Sinn, while in Europe, pur- 
chased ‘‘ Monte Carlo,” by the author of 
‘Pink Dominoes” and ‘The Criminal.” 
The play will probably be brought out at the 
Park Theatre this season. 

«“N. Y.,” the new play which has 
met with such unqualified approval in the 
large cities, will be produced, with all its 
magnificent scenery and accessories, at the 
Grand Opera House next week. 


It is to be hoped that the difficulty at 
present existing between Mr. Frederick 
Warde and his manager will soon be adjusted. 
Mr. Warde is by far “too capable an actor to 
be hampered in his career by managerial 
troubles. 





Miss Fanny Davenport will, during the 
present season, appear in nothing but 
** Fedora.” During her very short season 
last year, she is said to have cleared not less 
than sixty thousand dollars. 

A report is now current that Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett will arrange a series of Shake- 
spearean revivals at the London Lyceum 
Theatre next year in which he will appear in 
conjunction with Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry. 

The prospects for an auspicious theatrical 
season in the Eastern District play-houses 
are exceedingly bright, and if we may judge 
from the list of attractions prepared by the 
two managements, there promises to be a 
continuous array of good dramatic talent. 

The always popular J. K. Emmet is reap- 
ing golden opinions with his new play, ‘‘The 
Marriage of Fritz,” during the course of 
which Mr. Emmet: presents some five or six 
entirely new songs. The comedian will ap- 
pear at the Brooklyn Theatre on the 13th 
inst. 

The attractions engaged to appear at the 
various theatres in Brooklyn during the sea- 
son comprise not only the leading artists and 
most successful plays, but offer a variety 
never before equaled in the annals of Brook- 
lyn theatricals, and the enterprise and liberal- 
ity displayed by the managers should be 
rewarded with the fullest degree of apprecia- 
tion at the hands of all lovers of the theatre. 

The dramatic event of the month in this 
city will be the re-appearance of Miss Clara 
Morris, which will occur on the 27th inst, at 
the Brooklyn Theatre. The public can rely 
upon the enterprise and liberality of Manager 
McConnell to make this one of the most nota- 
ble events of the season. The play in which 
the great emotional actress will appear has 
not yet been decided upon, but will be one 
of the strongest of her repertoire. 

Messrs. Theall & Williams have a highly 
creditable list of attractions which will appear 
at the Novelty Theatre during the present 
month, prominent among which is Miss 
Catherine Lewis, who will present, for the 
first time in Brooklyn, the new opera ‘‘Mme. 
Boniface.” The orchestra for this engage- 
ment will be under the direction of Prof. 
Chas. F. Wernig. On October 13 ‘ Rice’s 
Surprise Party” will begin a week’s engage- 
ment at this house. 

Miss Zora EK. Ryder, formerly organist of 
St. Barnabas P. E. Church, having returned 
to town, is prepared to resume her duties as 
teacher on the piano and organ. Miss Ryder 


receives pupils at her own residence (258 
Carroll street), or, if desired, will attend 
them at their homes. The great success 


which has attended this lady in the past is 
the best endorsement of her capability as a 
musical instructor, and we can honestly 
recommend her as one of the most painstak- 
ing and talented teachers in Brooklyn. 

The unanimity with which the press ac- 
corded the foremost place in the dramatic 
ranks to Madame Janauschek upon her first 
appearance in ‘* My Life,” in New York 
City during the past month, is the best evi- 
dence of the sterling qualities and wonderful 
ability of this noble actress, and never was ¢ 
distinction more deservedly bestowed. Jan- 
auschek will appear at the Lee 


granted to see her who stands to-day peerless 
in her honored profession. 


| 112 Fifth Avenue. 





Avenue | 
Academy, this city, on October 13th, in her | 
new play, and an opportunity will be thus | 


While the success of a theatre necessarily de- 
pends in a large measure upon the character 
of the plays produced, it is not unfrequently 
the case that the public look to the character 
of the management which produces them as 
well. No better illustration of this can prob- 
ably be found than in the case of the Grand 
Opera House of this city. Representative as 
have been the attractions produced at that 
house, a large measure of the success 
achieved can be truthfully attributed to the 
executive ability and excellent judgment of 
the senior member of its management, Mr. 
Knowles. Possessed of an affability of man- 


ners, besides the virtues already pointed out, 
Mr. Knowles has won the good will and 


respect of a large circle of his patrons, who, 
recognizing in him the perfect gentleman 
and conscientious manager, have become to 
feel an individual interest in the success and 
prosperity of his house. This is the true 
reward of politeness and kindness, and pre- 
cisely what this manager, with his courteous 
manners, might have expected from the 
Brooklyn public, which, whatever may be 
its other faults, never fail to recognize good 
breeding and elevated taste when displayed 
by its servants. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


UNEQUALED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 


NEW YORK: BALTIMORE : 


204 & 206 W. Baltim:re St, 


HAV ES’ 


Artistic Historical 


COSTUMES, 


63 East 12th 


Bet. Broadway & Fourth Ave.. 





Street, 
New York. 





Costumer to all the principal New York Theatres and Amateur 
Theatrical Associations. Goods sent everywhere, C.O.D, 
Operatic and Carnival Costumes, Amateur Theatricals. 
Church Tableaux; Old Folks; Dickens Parties. 








Great M usical snl Sins atic Journal, 


THE KEYNOTE, 


Edited by Frederick Archer. 


Music, Drama, Art and Society. Critical, Independent, 
Impartial. Published Weekly 

The Keynote has been exclusively selected in preference 
to all other papers by the Musical Mutual Protective Union of 
New York. 

As the official Organ of communication with its 2,000 mem- 
bers, among whom are Theodore Thomas, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch. and the most celebrated musicians in this country. It 
should have a place in every household. 

Subscription one year, $4.00. Six months, $2.00. Single 
copy, 10 cents, 


Office, 38 East 14th Street, New York City. 
Send for Specimen Copy. 
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Beligions BHrevities. 
“ Who lifts his thought to God will never sink, 


Far neath the level of what he dares to think.” 
—Goethe. 








Religion is our life, being essential to our 
piece of mind, our support under the trials 
of life, and our fitness for the eternal world. 


Mrs. Van Cott, the revivalist, has been 
engaged in her special work for nineteen 
years. She is now in her fifty-fourth year. 


“« My implicit faith and hope is in a merci- 
ful Redeemer who is the Resurrection and 
the Life, Amen and Amen.” Dying words 
of Dr. Valentine Mott. 


Five lots have been purchased at the cor- 
ner of Bedford avenue and Kosciusko street, 
for the erection of a new Lutheran Church, 
capable of seating 1,200 persons. 


The magnificent organ in the Cathedral 
at Garden City, Long Island, has 7,031 
pipes, and 115 sounding stops, and is be- 
lieved to be the third largest organ in the 
world. 


Rev. D. N. Vanderveer, of this city, 
preached two able sermons in the Wurts 
Street Presbyterian Church, at Kingston, 
N. Y., during his summer vacation at that 
place. 


Moncure D. Conway complains that the 
London Unitarians have not treated him 
as cordially as they might have done. The 
reason for this is given that ‘‘ Mr. Conway’s 
ministrations are too irreligious for any use.” 


We shall be made truly wise if we be made 
content ; content, too, not only with what 
we can understand, but content with what 
we do not understand—the habit of mind 
which theologians call—and rightly—faith 
in God.—Charles Kingsley. 


Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, the great London 
preacher, in a recent letter toa young friend 
in Brooklyn, wrote : ‘“‘ Many things will fail 
you, but to life’s end you will find no failure 
in the promises of God. Your trust in the 
Lord will be repaid a thousand fold, and 
your only regret will be that you have not 
trusted him more.” 


The three denominations having the 
largest number of churches in Brooklyn are 
the Roman Catholics who come first with 
45 churches, the Methodist Episcopal next 
with 38, and the Protestant Episcopal third 
with 34. The Baptists have 33, the Con- 
gregationalists 21, the Presbyterians 20, and 
so down. ‘There are 279 churches in Brook- 
lyn all told. e 


A Catholic exchange deplores the de- 
teriorated health of the Pope by reason of 
his long confinement in the Vatican. Our 
contemporary should not forget, however, 
that this confinement is largely voluntary, 
depending on a punctilio, and that the Pope 
is as free to traverse Rome and Italy as the 
king himself. 


Dr. Moffatt, the celebrated missionary, 
many years ago wrote the following beautiful 
lines in the album of a young lady friend in 
India : 

‘*My album is the savage breast, 

Where darkness broods and tempests rest, 
Without one ray of light ; 

To write the name of Jesus there, 

And point to world’s both bright and fair, 

And see the savage bow in prayer, 

Is my supreme delight.” 





There are 65,000 clergymen in the United 
States, and some mathematician, with plenty 
of time, has figured up that if they each 
preach two sermons weekly, it will amount 
to 6,760,000 sermons a year. If each was 
of thirty minutes’ duration, and delivered 
at the rate of 100 words a minute, they 
would each fill 162,220 volumes of 500 pages 
of 250 words per page. If an average con- 
gregation of fifty was present at each sermon, 
there would be a total of 3,300,000 at a 
single service. 


There are few clergymen in Brooklyn des- 
tined to become more distinguished and a 
brighter ornament to their denomination 
than the Rey. William H. Ford, of the 
Middle Reformed Church. His whole heart 
wrapped up in the work of devising some 
means for the elevation of the young, he 
denied himself any rest or vacation during 
the past summer, but kept steadily on ac- 
quiring new material and new ideas for the 
coming winter’s work. Already Mr. Ford’s 
sermons have attracted the attention of the 
newspapers of this and other cities, and 
it is not idle flattery to speak of him as 
one of Brooklyn’s rising preachers. 


Few regularly ordained clergymen would 
be found bold enough to attempt a definition 
of eternity. A Yankee street preacher, how- 
ever, stepped in ‘‘ where angels fear to 
tread,” and thus enlightened his hearers : 
‘* Eternity ! why, don’t you know the mean- 
ing of that word? Nor I either, hardly. 
It is forever and forever, and five or six ever- 
lastings on top of that. You might place a 
row of figures from here to sunset, and cipher 
them all up, and it wouldn’t begin to tell 
how many ages long eternity is. Why, my 
friends, after millions and trillions of vears 
had rolled away in eternity, it would be a 
hundred thousand years to breakfast time.” 


The old adage of ‘‘ Kindness makes 
friends,” perhaps seldom found a_ better 
illustration than in the ministrations of the 
Rey. Wellesley W. Bowdish, the popular 
pastor of the First Place M. E. Church of 
this city. Always courteous and attentive, 
even to the most lowly, Dr. Bowdish has 
surrounded himself witha circle of friends 
which now finds a representation in nearly 
every home in South Brooklyn. He has 
succeeded by his kindheartedness and Christ- 
ian spirit to make himself ‘‘ truly beloved,” 
and it is these traits in the character of the 
pastor which have been largely instrumental 
in making the First Place Church one of 
the strongest in the denomination. 


The following well deserved tribute is 
paid by a writer to a class of women of 
whom the world knows all too little: 
‘They (the Sisters of Mercy) are of the highest 
type of created intelligence. Without reward, 
save that deep and last recompense of their 
own natures, they move about among the 
distressed and dying. No querulousness of 
sickness, no cruel bursts of uncontrollable 
temper, no slant of misery moves them from 
their equable tenderness, their profound and 
generoussympathy. ‘To them has been given 
the highest power that created life knew— 
the power to soothe and control misery. 
Patient, cheerful, forever bright and win- 
ning, they live a life of quiet, enduring, 
happy self abnegation. They are the in- 
varnation of the purest principles of life— 
universal charity. They are women made 
for humanity and not for man.” 





Goman’s Kingdom. 


‘* Woman, the crown of creation .*’—Herder. 


The young widow of the late Duke of 
Albany receives her husband’s_ entire 
fortune estimated at forty-six thousand 
pounds. 


Mrs. Gladstone, the wife of the Premier, 
does not look older than American ladies 
commonly do at fifty. Her hair is almost 
black, and her face is almost free from lines 
and wrinkles. 

One of the married daughters of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt has among her other 
possessions, a parasol of black satin and 
Chantilly lace, which she used when driving 
in Saratoga the past summer, that cost $500. 

The Empress of Austria, whose skill in 
all physical exercises is well known, has 
organized a school of fencing for young 
ladies at Vienna. The art is practiced con- 
siderably by French ladies, and all French 
actresses handle the foils with skill. 

A New York woman who asserts that the 
drawings which she makes almost con- 
tinuously are not the result of her volition, 
and says that she thinks them to be the 
work of some old Greek artist working 
through her, is the latest sensation. 

“*Madame Sand,” says M. Lafon in his 
literary reminiscences, ‘‘ has left of herself a 
portrait as flattered as that of Boulanger. A 
heavy chin, a thick, sheep-like nose, a large 
mouth, bold eyes, and hair that was thick 
without being long, were the points that 
struck you in her appearance. Her carriage 
revealed her sex beneath her masculine garb.” 

**Gail Hamilton,” or Mary Abigail Dodge- 
which is her real name, is a plain, brown, 
eyed lady, short in stature and inclined to 
stoutness. She is said to be very fond of 
dress, adopting the most advanced styles, 
not invariably suited to her advancing years. 
But she could probably argue this delicate 
stricture of the feminine correspondents 
until it would seem almost profanity to abate 
a ribbon. 


Aside from her position in the future as 
Queen of the Netherlands, the young 
Princess Wilhelmina of Orange will be one 
of the wealthiest European women in any 
rank of life. She inherits the entire fortune 
of her half-brother, the late Prince, which 
amounts to about £800,000, and also is heir 
to the large private fortune of the pre- 
sent King, who is said to have “put by” 
enormous sums of money. 

Lucretia Mott, the noted Quakeress, was 
very fond of bright things, and had a piano, 
paintings, and warm colors in the carpets 
and curtains of her home. Her face had 
the charm of delicate and regular features, 
combined with great strength of character. 
Her eyes were very bright, and expressive 
of great intelligence appearing gray ordin- 
arily but when animated in conversation 
or by some strong emotion, their color 
deepened and appeared almost black. 

Women teachers are so scarce in London 
that vacancies cannot be filled. This singu- 
lar condition of things—in a time when 
women are so actively seeking employment— 
is said to be due to the severity of the 
preliminary examinations. It may be that 
the fault does not lie with the women, but 
rather with a system of education that does 
not afford her proper opportunity to equip 
herself for the examinations, 
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WiILSON’S 
Famous Ice Cream 


Hs DEPOT, = 


290 & 292 Fulton Street, 


OPPOSITE LOESER’S,. 





Successor to Successor to 


Dixon & WILSON. 


Established 1881. 


DENHAM & COMPANY. 
Established 1868. 


To Churches, - = 


Individual Bricks, 1.20 


per gallon, $1.00 
To Churches, B 


To Families, - - - per gallon, 


Photograph 
Your Houses, 
Friends, Animals 
and Objects of 
Interest. Every- 
one can be their 
own Photograph- 
er. Since the intro- 
duction of Dry 
Plates easily acquired by any one. Concise 
and simple book of instructions with each 
outfit. Outfits from $9 up. Complete with 
accessories $13.90. Dry Plates and Ama- 
teurs’ Supplies. 

Ee. B. EXvUTCHINSON, 
51 Nassau Street, Room 1, New York. 


‘PAUL GROSSER, 
Stationer, Printer & Engraver, 


No. 520 FULTON STREET, 
Opp. Brooklyn Furniture Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Blank Books Made to Order. A large variety of Fine Pocket, 
Bill and Memorandum Books, Pocket Cutlery, Pens, Pencils, 
Inks. School Articles, Etc. 





PACIFIC,CIGAR FACTORY, 
K. AKERMAN, Prep’r. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CIGARS, 


162 PACIFIC STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








CARPET CLEANING. 

Carper CLeantne.—The best place to get 
your carpets freed from dust and moths is 
at Jorpan’s, corner of Baltic and Nevins 
street. It is acknowledged by all who are 
versed in machinery that the excelsior ban- 
ishes all bugs, not excepting the humbugs. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Send your orders by Postal Card or Tele- 

phone No. 60, 





STEVENSON & MARSTERS, 
Engravers & Stationers 
391 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


The most complete line of Blank Books in the City. 


1.20 | 
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THE HISTORY OF KINGS COUNTY 
AND BROOKLYN. 





Whena little over three yearsago, Dr. Henry 
R. Stiles, conceived the idea of editing a 
complete, authentic and exhaustive history 


| of the city and county which have forso long 
; a time past claimed him as one of their most 


brilliant and loyal citizens, he started upon 
an understaking which for years to come 
will cause his name to be remembered by 
thousands of intelligent Brooklyn citizens. 
And as now the two massive volumes, the 
result of those years’ lnbor, lie before us, we 
can only marvel at the excellent judgment 
of their author, and the vast amount of 
labor which they must have entailed in their 
preparation. ‘That Dr. Stiles has given to 
Brooklynites a most authoritative and reli- 
able history of the city, is without ques- 
tion. Commencing at the first settlement 
of Brooklyn in 1625, the author minute- 
ly describes the city’s wonderful growth 
and its prosperity, until he finds it the 
third city in the United States with a 
population of 599,549. Every branch of 
industry, every department of literature, the 
sciences and arts has received the careful 
attention of the author. Not too much praise 
can be given to the numerous illustrations and 
portraits, which embelish each of the two 
volumes; all are executions of the finest 
order. The illustrations represent Brooklyn 
settlements of early years, its noted forti- 
fications during the Rebellion, and the resi- 
dence of the leading families of the early 
period, down to the most recently erected 
buildings of our own time. What a wonder- 
ful significance of the prosperity and growth 
of our beautiful city lie in the illustrations 
representing Brooklyn as a small agricultural 
village, with its groves of cedars, its pastures, 
orchards, farm-houses of the good old Dutch 
citizens, to the illustrated plates of Brooklyn 
of 1884 with its grand and majestic build- 
ings, its well-graded streets, and its quiet 
and beautiful homes. It is in such a grand 
and monumental work as this that we learn 
what our city has been, what our city is 
now, and what she will be in times to come. 
As the editor himself says the greatest 
difficulty under which he and his associates 
have labored, has been the impossibility of 
keeping abreast with the growth of both coun- 
ty and city, and gives it as his opinion that 
at such a rate of improvement and de- 
volopment as Brooklyn has shown, “ the 
next history will have to be dictated and 
written by electricity.” The portraits which 
adorn the work are many, and are fine works 
of art. While the greater part of the immense 
amount of labor in the preparation of the 
material for this work has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Dr. Stiles, as editor-in-chief, 
he has received substantial aid from his 
assistants L. B. Proctor, Esq., and Dr. L. 
P. Brockett, gentlemen well-known in 
Brooklyn, and in whose attainments and 
literary abilities Dr. Stiles’s confidence was 
not misplaced. A word must be said in 
conclusion to the taste and liberality dis- 
played by the publishers, Messrs. W. W. 
Munsell & Co., of this city, in the printing 
and binding of the work, which have so 
rendered the books ornaments to the best 
parlors of Brooklyn. 
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A BIT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THERE are not a few animals in the fanna of the 
great world that during a portion of the year be- 
come dormant. That is to say they suspend their 
animation, and while they still live their sphere 
of action is much more limited than usual. They 
require no food, take no exercise, and exist only 
on accumulated fat. That which we call ‘‘society’ 
has many points in common with these animals. 
In many respects the existence of both is parallel. 
With this difference the animal becomes dormant 
in Winter and society in Summer. At this time 
society has just cast off its mid-summer lethegy, 
and is about to assume its customary gaiety of 
the Winter season. There is no time better than 
this to have one’s photograph taken. There is 
little need of argument to prove the value of the 
photograph as a means of improving one's friend- 
ship with another. A fortune may often be the 
result of a good photograph. It only remains 
therefore to secure a really good picture. This is 
not so simple a matter as it would appear at first 
sight, for among so many artists there is only 
here and there one of real merit who can produce 
that which will stand criticism and bring satis- 
faction and pleasure to the beholder. Such an 
artist, however, is DuRYEA, 253 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, who can always be depended upon to 
produce first-class work inevery particular. $6.00 


Imperials reduced to $3.00 per dozen. 





iS" MANAGED BY LADIES. & 
BRoOoBRDTYImN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
No. 29 CONCORD STREET, 
Between Fulton and oo Two Blocks from 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Office Garpeis. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oi 
Cloths or Mattings, callat BENDALL’S Car- 
pet Store, 114 Fulton Street, basement floor, 
New York, Cheapest place in the City. If not 
convenient to call, send for samples. 








WORN & BOSTLMANI'S ORCHESTRA 


Musie for Weddings, Sociables and Recep- 
tions. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 
OFFICES : 210 Sterling Place, 
44 Fourth Av., BROOKLYN. 


MAYFLOWER Oil Cook Stove, 


AND PARLOR HEATERS, 
Free from Odor. Has no Oil underthe Flame. Cannot 
create any Vapor, Gas or Vacuum. Absolutely Safe. Re- 
ceived Bronze Medal at the American Institute, 1882, over 
all competitors. Free from all Royalty. 


J. S WILLIAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


No. 198 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. W. 








The Best Pianos Sold on Easy Menthly Paymeats. 


WAREROOMS 323 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT TO POST OFFICE, 


$5 to $20 


MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 


{| PHELPS & SON, Pianos. | 


$5 to $20 | 





Possess the Finsst Tone, and are the 
Best Finished and Most Durable 
Instrumonts in the Market. 
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giving Pipe tone. 
warranted. 





Ww. F. 
Pianos and Orgeans, 


44 E. FOURTEENTH S8T., (Wnion square. 


HALLET & DAVIS. 
DECKER & SON, 
STULTZ & BAUER, 
$25.00 cash, an: $10.00 monthly. 
CLOUGH & WAR!EN ORGANS. 
$3.00 monthly aud upwards. 


TWAY, 


’ | rraxos, NEW YORK, 


To rent or for sule on easy payments. 


Only oncs having Pipe Tubes 
Every instrument fully 





Hurd, Waite & Oo., 


317, 819 & 321 Fulton St., 


Opp. Pierrepont Street, 


292, 294, 296 Washington St. 





NEW DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


We invite attention to our extensive and 
choice selection of this season’s goods now 
displaved in all departments of our NEW 
STORE. 

Ladies will find much to interest them in 
the way of Novelties in Silks, Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Millinery, Ete., Ete., and can obtain 
the all important advantages of purchasing 
only choice and absolutely fresh goods at the 
most reasonable prices. 

Our several floors are reached by broad 
easy stairways, or by acommodious 


OTIS SAFETY ELEVATOR. 


Special.—Liberal discounts from marked 
prices will be allowed Clergymen, Church 
and Charitable Socicties. 


HURD, WAITE & CO. 


ANTHONY RIS. RICHARD MINOR. 


RIS & MINOR, 


House, Sign and Decorative 


Painters & Paper Hangers, 


333 COURT STREET, 
— aND 


76 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
TELEPHONE CALL, 136 D. 











Illustrations for Catalogues a Specialt y 


CHAS. BUTT, 


DESIGNER 


Engraver on Wood 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
No. 48 BEEKMAN STREET, 


Bet. Gold & William Sts., NEW YORK. 





PIANOS REPAIRED 
And Made Equal to New, and Tuned at Short Notice, at 


CHAS. W. HELD, 


114 Livingston St., Cor. Boerum Place. 
Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. Agent for the 
Celebrated KRANICH & BACH PIANOS. 


DR. J. C. KENNEDY, 


DENTIST, 


SZ Fulton Street, 


Bet. Bridge aud iuwresce, BROOKLYN 








PURE ICE CREAM. 





The Zagle and other local papers startled 
the community recently with the announce- 
ment that several families had been pois- 
oned by eating ice cream, and although the 
consequences have not proved very serious, 
sufficient attention has been aroused to in- 
vite a more careful inquiry as to the merits 
of the several large dealers in the article. 

Now that the authorities are looking into 
the matter and public interest is aw akened, 
the time is opportune to inquire into the 
character and standing of those concerns 
more extensively engaged in catering to the 
wants of the people in the way of ice cream. 
Unfortunately for all, consumer and _pro- 
ducer alike, a charge like the ore now sug- 
gested of impurity and danger in_ its 
manufacture, works injury al] around. We 
feel it aduty and pleasure to stay even the 
semblance of a panic, and help restore per- 
fect confidence to an over sensitive commu- 
nity. It is a well recognized fact that ice 
creain is healthful and agreeable as an arti- 
cle of diet when properly prepared, and 
that the trade therein is simply immense 
and constantly increasing. We hold, in 
view of these facts, that the responsibility 
of heavy dealers is correspondingly great, 
and are glad to believe that this sense of 
responsibility is appreciated by a majority 
of them. We can speak with emphasis or 
this point as regards Witson’s Ice Cream 
Depot, who are the successors of the old es- 
tablished firm of Denham & Co., at 290 
and 292 Fulton street, Brooklyn, which is 
justly regarded as one of the reputable con- 
cerns engaged in this specialty in Brooklyn. 
The many families, hotels, church sociables, 
and picnic parties furnished by it, and giv. 
ing entire satisfaction in every case, full 
attest the high esteem and confidence with 
which its patrons regard it. 


THE CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUY 
Of All Kinds is at 
DEXTER’S, 322 FULTON STREET, 


BROUELYN. 





EDGELL’ S 
RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Extensively Used. 
Have effected a cure in every case. 





25 cents per box. Wholesale and only 
Depot, No. 9 Hicks street, Brooklyn. 
Sent by mail at same price. 


Hundreds of Valuable References. 





Gemar 


The orld of f Eashiou, 


** The glass of fashion and wc mould of form, 
The observed ind all observer. 


All little prom dresses | are made now with 
skirts that reach well below the knees. 

Velvet leaves veined and edged with gold 
will be used for bonnet trimmings and dress 
motifs. 

Large plaids, large bars, medium plaids, 
small checks, and blocks both large and 
small, appear in the new plaided French 
wools. 

Theatre bonnets are made of black lace 
trimmed with deep, red roses, or white lace 
ornamented with tea roses. These bonnets 
have no strings. 

Bangs are seldom seen now, the hair being 
brushed straight back from the forehead and 
arranged in little ‘‘ beau-catchers” over 
each temple. 

The fashionable colors are, 
iron-rust, browns, grays, ashes of roses, 
dark greens, mignonette and mushroom 
shades, punch blue, fawns and beiges. 

Among fall —_ 


or will be, 


: come short jackets, 
fitted in to the figure in the back, loose, 
pleated Fedora fronts, lace bordered, and 
with shoulder knots of ribbon loops. 

Long Swedish kid gloves are stiil worn for 
visiting, dinner, and evening parties. They 
are no longer worn over sleeves, however, 
for out-of-door costumes, but are thrust 
under the sleeves. 

Plain suits made of a fine quality of mo- 
hair are popular. Large plaits are almost 
the only trimmings used. ‘The waists have 
revers, collars, cuffs, and vest of French 
moire antique. 


Skirts will be tucked, flounced, ruffled, 
braided, bordered with gold dotted velvets 


and other fancy fabrics in broché wool or 
silk, accordion and box pleated according 
to fancy. 

Bustles will remain large, and the bow 
drapery, which consists of a width of the 
material tied in two broad loops and two 
ends fastened to the back of the round 
corsage will also be worn. 

Velvet bands, running around the under- 
skirt of a dress, are very fashionable; they 
show, at regular intervals, under long plated 
strips of the material, or under the curved 
draperies of the overdress. 

Woolen velvet stuffs, with uncut velvet 
flowers and figures on prunella_ twilled 
grounds, are to be worn as skirts of suits 
that will have polonaises or redingotes or 
jackets of plain, twilled or jersey web cloth. 


Among the new velvets imported for the 
use of milliners are some powdered with 
tiny loops of silver and gold, wooven in such 
a way that it is impossible to disturb them 
without entirely unweaving the materials. 


The new materials for the coming season 
are beginning to make their appearance, and 
are very stylish, especially the handsome em- 
broidered cashmeres and the figured velvets, 
both of which promise to be very popular. 


Cloth suits and costumes will be largely 
trimmed with velvet ribbons or velvet cut on 
the bias and put on in bands, either plain 
or adorned with floral vine in applique 
embroidery in one of the new and beautiful 
conceits. The new braids, too, will be in 
:@ for cloth garments. 
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MEssrs. HurD, WalitE & Co. offer special bar- 
gains in Fall goods. Ladies should note this fact. 


THE friends of Mr. J. B. Symons are informed 
that he is now engaged in the cigar trade with 
Mr. K. Akerman, at 162 Pacific street. 


Mr. Jno. T. BRooks has recently opened a neat 
and tasty cigar store, at No. 101314 Gates avenue, 
near Ralph Avenue. Patronage solicited. 

THE public are invited to inspect Lang & Nau’s 
magnificent stock of art furniture, hardwood 
trimmings and decorative upholstery. 


Dr. Woop having made extensive improve- 
ments in his Turkish Bath establishment, at No. 
34 Clinton street, it is now, as it always has been, 
not only the leading place of its character in 
Brooklyn, but one of the best equipped in the 
world. 

““Mr. J. G EDGELL,—Dear Sir: Your Gout and 
Rheumatic Pills I consider an invaluable rem- 
edy, asI have given them a fair trial, and feel 
convinced they are the best medicine for Rheu- 
matic Gout, and have much pleasure in recom- 
mending them.—W. THOMPSON, St. James’ House, 
Pineapple street, Brooklyn.” 


WHEN journeying to New London, Providence, 
Boston, Worcester, Portland, or any of the prin- 
cipal New England points, take the NORWICH 
LINE, as it is the best and only inside route. The 
finest and largest fleet of side-wheel steamers 
afloat, the ‘‘ City of Worcester” being especially 
deserving of praise for its handsome and _ thor- 
oughly appointed departments, and it has well 
earned its title as the ‘‘Travelers’ Favorite.” 
Steamers leave Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts 
street, New York, daily. except Sundays, at_5 P. 
M. Baggage checked through to all points North 
and East. Limited and excursion tickets at re- 
duced rates. Staterooms engaged in advance by 
addressing G. W. Brady, agent at Pier 40. 








Ship, 


: $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 » 


6 to Order, $8.50 and $10.00 
W.K. CILBERT, 


Men’s Furnisher and Manufacturer, 


93 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


DIETER, Fulton Street, opp. City Hall. 

Dinner Parties, Wedding Receptions, etc., served 
in Dieter’s Banqueting Rooms. Parties served in 
any part of the city or vicinity, at short notice. 
French or Colored Waiters ; China, Gold, or Sil- 
ver service. Fairs served with Cream at Special 
Rates. China, Silver, and Table Linen to loan. 
Ladies when shopping will find Dieter’s the most 
comfortable, as well as the most reasonable in 
prices. 





H. L. PALMER, 
Dealer in Fine Cigars, 
Tobaccos and Smokers’ Articles, 


104 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
BILLIARD PARLOR. 
THE CHEAPEST ao. 
SHOE STORE 
IN THE CITY 
FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 
=. MUSSON ck CO.., 
195 FULUON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts.. Near the Bridge. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 





RUSSIAN, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and 


Turkish Baths, 


34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 





Telephone, Lrooklyn, 282. 


private. 


entirely free from unpleasant odors. 


Disease. 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

Exhibited at ALL the Important WORLD'S 
INDUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS 
FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin 
Organs have, after most rigid examinations and 
comparisons, been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and 
AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS 3 xot even in one such 
important com- parison has any 
ye American ORGANS rgan been 
found equal to them. ONE HUNDRED STYLES, adapt- 
ed to all uses, from the smallest size, yet having 
the characteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, at 

22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds, at $900 or more.  Illus- 
trated catalogues, 46 pp. 4to, and price lists, free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to = the 
improvements which have 
eve found “PIANOS uable in such 
instruments, one of peculiar practical value, tend- 
ing to greatest purity and refinement in quality 
of tone and durability, especially diminished 
liability to get out of tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in upright pianos for 
half acentury. The MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
pledge themselves that every piano of their make 
shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELL- 
ENCE which has always characterized their 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full 
description and explanation. 











MASON & HAMLIN 
Organ and Piano Co., 


Boston, 154 Tremont Street, 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Avenue. 
New York, 46 East 14th St., 


Union Square. 





NAMAGER OF SELECT ENTERIAINNENTS, 


Office, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, for 





Course or Single Entertainments. 





HOURS OF ADMISSION: GENTLEMEN, 8 a m. to 10 p.m.; Sundays,7 a.m. to 12m. Laprgs,9am.to9p.m.; Sundays Excepted. 


A. L. WOOD, M.D. Proprietor. 


SULPHUR BATHS. 
This department is entirely separate from the Turkish, Russian, and Electric Baths, and strictly 
Great care is taken to adapt these powerful remedial agents to individual cases. 
tention is given to cleanliness and comfort, and with a thorough system of ventilation the baths are 


Careful at- 


Massage, Electric Treatment, Roman Baths, and Medical Rubbing given at Private Reside neces, 


ELECTRICITY, 
Galvanic, Faradic, Franklinic or Static, and Galvano-Magnetic. 
the best modes of application, and the most skillful adaptation of treatment to each individual case 
for the Relief and Cure of ail Nervous Affections, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and other forms of Chronic 


The most complete apparatus, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, BIRTH-MARKS, MOLES, WARTS, TUMORS, &c., PERMANENTLY 
REMOVED BY ELECTRIVCITY. PERFECTLY SAFE AND RSLIABLE. 


34 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





GEORGE W. McCARTHY, 


Trunk and Bag Manufacturer, 


313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 


(Under Hart Bros.) 


Cor. Johnson St., BROOKLYN. 


TRUNEZS REPAIRED. LATEST NOVELTIES. 


- COLLINS & CO., 
PRINTERS, 


(06 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 





Rear of Court House, 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
done. Steam Power. Large assortment of type. 





ORIGINAL 


CALIFORNIA LAVNORY 


And Troy City Collar and Cuff Co., 
No. 107 FULTON STREET, 
AND 
97 MAIN STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Have a renowned reputation for the superiority of 
their work, and the particular care shown to all laun- 
dry left in their charge. No machinery used. Orders 
by mail promptly called for and delivered. 


CD bes 


We have the best Scranton and Lehigh Coal, 
at the most Reasonable Prices, 








MAIN OFFICE AND WHARF: 


DEGRAW ST., on Gowanus Canal. 
OFFICES: 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
356 FULTON STREET, 
840 FULTON STREET. 


NELSON & IOLDEN. 








FRANK J. 


UNION LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLES, 


343 Union Street, bet. Smith and Court Sts., Brooklyn. 
FIRST-CLASS LANDAUS, COACHES AND COUPES, AT ALL HOURS. PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BOARDERS 


TELEPHONE CALL, **BROOKLYN 674. 


. 





THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 








DEN NIN’S 


Sertain Cure 
For Rheumatism. 


The Manufacturer of this Remedy has made much experi- 
ment with the various medicines which are prescribed for this 
disease, and has been assisted in his researches by the wisdom 
and counsel of some of the ables! physicians in the land ; he 
has also a record of several thousand prescriptions, written 
expressly for Kheumatism ; and itis by such careful inquiry, 
and accurate investivation. that be has (as he fully believes) 
periected this Remedial combination. 


CHARLES DENNIN, 


SoLE PROPRIETOR, 


First Place, Cor. Court St., Brooklyn. 


JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 





New Jersey, 


340 SMITH STREET 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long Island 
Eggs. 


oD 





ALES. FP. MoonrRnesE, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Cigars and Cigarettes 


Havana Tobacco, Etc., Etc. Fine Goods a Specialty, 
OFFICE AND SALEsROOM, 


26 Beaver Street, Near Broad St., N. Y. 
All Orders by Mail will Receive Personal Attention. 


DRESS SUITS 





TO HIRE. 


C. ROSSBERC, 
MERCHANT TAITILOPF 
864 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
MISFIT DRESS SUITS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
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Stevens’ Pharmacy, 


Cor. Court St, and Ailantic Ave. 
PURE DRVUGS. 


PURE SODA WATER, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 





Gems of Thought. 


“ The amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds.” — 
Emerson. 


Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, 
old age a regret.—Beaconsfield. 

No man ever became great, or good, ex- 
cept through many and great mistakes.— 
Gladstone. 

There is no life of a man, faithfully record- 
ed, but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed 
or unrhymed.— Carlyle. 

A wise man can sooner gather gold out of 
the drowsiest volume than a fool wisdom out 
of scripture.—Milton. 


We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of 
the Union.—lufus Choate. 


Books are so cheap that a man may every 
year add a hundred volumes to his library 
for the price of what his tobacco and his beer 
would cost him.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Shakespeare gives us golden apples in 
silver salvers. We get, indeed, the silver 
salvers by studying his works; unfortunately, 
we have only potatoes to put into them.— 
Goethe. 

There is need of society which, instead of 
representing the struggle between these two 
extremes will know how to produce an equilib- 
rium between them, and to prevent one half 
of the human race from being externally sac- 
rificed by the other half.—G@eo. Sand. 


The shadows of the mind are like those of 
the body. In the morning of life, they all 
lie behind us; at noon, we trample them 
under foot; and in the evening, they stretch 
long, broad, and deepening before us.— 
Longfellow. 

After all, territory is but the body of a 
nation. The people who inhabit its hills 
and valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life. 
In them dwells its hope of immortality. 
Among them, if anywhere, are to be found 
its chief elements of destruction.—James A. 
Garfield. 

Never talk about a child’s peculiarities be- 
fore it. The greatest charm of childhood is 
its forgetfulness of itself, its utter ignorance 
of the state of its own attire and its own 
mind, its capability of forgetting whether it 
is ill or well-clad. Do not tell it that it is 
studious, or playful, or proud, lest you make 
it affected ; and do not let it hear its beauty 
or its ugliness alluded to. 


The works of other men live, but their per- 
sonality dies out of their labors ; the poet who 
reproduces himself in his creation as no other 
artist does or can, goes down to posterity 
with all his personality blended with what- 
ever is imperishable in his song. . . A 
single lyric is enough, if one can only find in 
his soul and finish in his intellect one of those 
jewels fit to sparkle on the stretched forefinger 
of all time.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


What isaman? The battle-ground of three 
worlds, with his hands taking hold of des- 
tinies of light or darkness. A man! No line 
can measure him; no limit can bound him. 
The archangel before the throne cannot out- 
live him. ‘The stars shall die, but he will 
watch their extinguishment. The world will 
burn, but he will gaze on the conflagration. 
Endless ages will march on, he will watch the 
procession. Aman! The masterpiece of God 


of access by Atlantic Avenue, Green- 
Street and Cross Town Cars. 


»ortment, and the German, near the City Hall, 
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‘HOMAS HUDSON, 
successor to George Hudson & Sons, 
< 
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TI. ; i hiss’ + 
Plumber, Gas bitter, 
PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 
COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. 1 
CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 


wood and Court 


ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 
BOARDING, SALE, COMMISSION 
AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 

No. 283 Schermerhorn St., 
Near Bond, Brooklyn. 


Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony 
Horses to let on reasonable terms. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF BUYING AND SELLING 
FIRST-CLASS HORSES AND CARRIAGES 
ON COMMISSION. 
Established 1876. Telephone Call, 208, 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


ia. Gs. 
246 Court Street, 
Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etec., ete. 
FRESH EVERY TORNING, 


PICKLED OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
OYSTERS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
DEPOT FOR BOCKAWAY OYSTERS, 
Telephone, No. 431. 


Phetons, and Saddle 


Wall St. Ferry, Brooklyn. 





Almighty.—Rev. Dr. Talmage. 


Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties, 


Awnings 
lags, Banners and Decorations. 
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